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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


THE PERILOUS CONDITION OF THE REPUBLIC. 


‘* The aim of every political Constitution is, or ought to be, to obtain for RuLERs, 
men, who possess most wispom to discover, and most VIRTUE to pursue, the com- 
MON GOOD OF socIETY.’ —Federalist. 

Durine the progress of that great political excitement, which has 
convulsed the Union for the last ten years, and still rages with accu- 
mulated violence, the standard of public morals has been reduced, and 
an unwarrantable distinction countenanced, between popular and pri- 
vate virtue. An impression has been induced, that a latitude was ad- 
missible in the exercise of the right of suffrage, and in electioneering 
disquisitions, which was degrading to the citizen, trenched upon the 
bounds of truth, tolerated duplicity, and scouted the lofty dictates of 
honor. 

The national morale has been so far corrupted, that talents, intelli- 
gence, public services, and unimpeachable rectitude of character, are 
no longer considered as the distinctive qualifications for office, in com- 
petition with partizan zeal, unprincipled devotion to men, and the de- 
basing intrigues of the demagogue. It is not asked,—Is he honest, is 
he capable, is he faithful to the constitution? but, Is he a clamorous, a 
reckless and a boisterous champion of faction? Does any one desire 
official patronage, the only inquiry is, Will he do whatever the execu- 
tive or its adherents demand,—whether right or wrong’? Will he, 
with unhesitating alacrity, sacrifice principle to policy, duty to expe- 
diency, and compromise the great interests of the country for sectional 
objects, and party aggrandizement. 

Such a corrupt and groveling course of statism, indicates a proclivity 
towards national degradation, of alarming import. It is the precur- 
sor of that decadence, to which the best governments are inclined. It 
is incompatible with the enjoyment of civil liberty, has prematurely 
shaken the foundations of the republic, and threatens the speedy pros- 
tration of that magnificent structure. Will not measures be adopted 
to prevent such disastrous consequences’? Are the prudential lessons 
of our revolutionary worthies to be thus soon disregarded? Is the 
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patriarchal advice of Washington to be lost upon his countrymen? Is 
the experience of ages to have no influence? Will the people heed- 
lessly abandon their rights, and surrender the boasted freedom of 
Americans, without one glorious effort to correct the flagrant abuses 
of the times? No! Having been grossly wronged, by base and de- 
signing men, they will promptly seek redress for past grievances, and 
guard against the repetition of offences, which, having been so arro- 
gantly committed, and so complacently tolerated, scarcely seem ob- 
noxious to rebuke. 

The career of commendable ambition has been converted into a po- 
litical arena, by the profligate competitors for place. The aspirants 
for public distinction, instead of mounting the Olympian chariot, as 
rival conservators of the public weal, and contending for the prize of 
immortality, we behold descending to the humiliating condition of 
purchased gladiators, or the degraded slaves of faction, and furiously 
struggling for personal reward, rather than the glory of their country, 
and the reguerdon of patriotism. 

An epoch has been reached, from whence the ruin or regeneration 
of our republican institutions must be dated. It depends upon the 
virtues and intelligence of the people, whether the future destinies of 
their country shall be adverse or propitious. At such a momentous 
crisis, the generous co-operation of steadfast patriots, under the in- 
struction and guidance of the most illustrious statesmen, is of more 
vital consequence than victories in the field, when discords shall have 
assumed the attitude of civil war. It will then be too late for counsel 
or conciliation ; and when peace shall be restored, who can foretell, 
whether it be to many independent nations, or to this unsevered and 
united republic. ‘This is the moment for cool deliberation, harmonious 
concert, and vigorous action. Prejudices are to be conquered, sectional 
exasperations appeased, and turbulent excitements quelled, by an ap- 
peal to the understanding rather than to arms. Principles are to be sup- 
ported by argument, the errors of angry partizans corrected by the 
influence of reason, treasonable combinations discountenanced by 
the frowns of loyalty, and the rash threats of insurrection silenced by 
the stern voice of public disapprobation. 

In times of civil commotion, the precepts of wisdom and the warn- 
ings of experience come with a most cheering influence. Impassioned 
declamation being opposed by intelligent appeals to the understanding, 
and the absurdities of sophistry by the inductions of reason, we may 
be assured that rebellious denunciations will be lost in the animating 
shouts of “* Independence and Union forever,” and tranquillity be again 
restored throughout the land. 

The real friends of the Constitution, the able and venerated apos- 
tles of freedom, and their zealous disciples, must come forth in the 
majesty of their strength, and boldly confront the desperate leaders 
of disorganization. No man, who is capable of rendering assistance, 
can remain inactive without a gross dereliction of duty. He cannot 
avoid participating in the conflict, which rages with such alarming vio- 
lence, without being considered traitorous to his country. The ser- 
vices of every citizen, who values the blessings he has long enjoyed, 
are imperiously required. Lt matters not how indifferent he may have 
been to stations of honor and confidence,—how regardless of the res- 
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pectful attentions of his countrymen,—how confident in the stability of 
the Union,—how obtuse to the apprehensions of danger. During 
nearly half a century of unexampled prosperity, he may have been 
lulled into an unwarrantable security, against every possible adverse 
change of fortune. Faithful in his attachment to the constitution, 
sanguine in its efficiency under all emergencies, and fearless of dis- 
astrous consequences, from domestic feuds, or foreign outrage, the fu- 
ture has been gilded, by the effulgent radiance of the past. But he 
must no longer be governed by such consolatory, yet delusive consider- 
ations ; he must be roused to a vivid conception of the actual position, 
in which he is now placed ; he must be animated by more stirring and 
exalted sentiments ; he must act from a profound respect for that gov- 
ernment which has been the wonder and admiration of the world ; he 
must evince a pure and holy reverence for those rights which are the 
acquisitions of adventurous independence and sanguinary conflict. 
The tranquil pursuits of retirement must be abandoned for the ener- 
getic duties of the ardent patriot. Emulating the examples of seventy- 
five, he must offer up his services on the altar of liberty. Appealing to 
those, who are acquainted with the impressive history of these United 
States, from the period of their individual existence, how natural, yet 
how painful is this inquiry : Could you have anticipated such a sudden 
and wide deviation from the virtuous course of your forefathers, such an 
entire abandonment of the fundamental principles of a republican con- 
federacy, such an alarming aberration from the prescribed orbit of na- 
tional glory? Was there an original and radical defect in the organiza- 
tion of the government, to which such flagitious consequences may be 
attributable? This cannot be alleged, with the least semblance of 
truth ; but rather, let it be acknowledged, with compunctious sincerity, 
that the age is in fault ; that there has been a lamentable degeneration 
from that sublime political morality, which characterized our ances- 
tors; that we must go back to the days of primitive purity and ex- 
cellence, and be imbued with that holy spirit of independence, by which 
the adventurous founders of this western empire were inspired, and by 
whose influence their gallant and zealous descendants were enabled 
to throw off the yoke of foreign domination. 

Let us then hasten to read, with renovated interest and astonish- 
ment, of the personal sacrifices of the pilgrims, of the causes which 
induced their bold and hazardous emigration, of their unwavering fidel- 
ity in periods of the greatest peril, of their firm adherence to the axioms 
of eternal justice, of their indomitable hostility to oppression, and of 
their undoubted confidence in ultimate success; let us once more 
dwell, with increased pride and admiration, on their deeds of enterprize 
and valor, their constant, uniform and uncompromising opposition to 
arbitrary encroachments, during the long and onerous cycle of colonial 
dependence; let us again endeavor to realize that lofty tone of thought 
and noble bearing, for which the sages and soldiers of the revolution 
were distinguished, and exult in their triumphant achievements. Hav- 
ing been excited by these glowing and instructive reminiscences, we 
may duly appreciate what has been acquired, what there is to cherish, 
what to correct, what to defend, and what are the demands upon us, 
by the present and al] future generations,—by oppressed and perse- 
cuted man throughout the globe; for to this country the eyes of the 
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whole human race are directed. Encouraged by the example here 
presented, the people of ali civilized nations have evinced a determina- 
tion to retrieve their long lost liberties, and to establish representative 
republics on the ruins of despotism. How important is it, then, that 
this nation should maintain that exalted character and station which it 
has so early and sv justly acquired ; and how responsible is every citi- 
zen for the great trust which has been confided to him by the constitu- 
tion and the law! He is under the most solemn, obligations to qualify 
himself to discharge his public duties with fidelity and ability ; it is 
therefore indispensable that he should be thoroughly instructed on all 
subjects connected with the theory and practical operations of the gov- 
ernment, and so fully capable of deciding upon the requisite qualifica- 
tions of the legislator and statesman, as never to disgrace himself, or 
dishonor the country, by impolitic selections. He must be so circum- 
spect in the bestowal of confidence, and so armed in honesty, as not 
to be deceived by the specious promises of the ambitious, the zeal of 
the factious, or the assumed gravity of the incompetent and venal; but, 
with wary investigation, test the talents and integrity of all candidates 
for office ; be cautious that precedent does not sanction error, or inno- 
vation be hallowed by prescription. 

It must be ever borne in mind, that there is no other mode, by which 
private happiness and public prosperity can be promoted, than the uni- 
versal dissemination of intelligence ; it is our only reliance—the rock 
of our political salvation. ‘There can be no confidence in the contin- 
ued purity and stability of the government, unless information shall 
be as generally extended as the rights of suffrage. All our advances 
in civilization, all the ameliorations which have been effected, beyond 
the condition of regal subjects, are the result of moral and intellectual 
instruction. In proportion as the faculties of the mind have been 
cultivated, the virtues of the heart developed, and the genial precepts 
of Christianity cherished and diffused, have the bounds of civil and reli- 
gious freedom been enlarged. 

From these considerations, how evident is the conclusion, that the 
citizens of the United States should receive, not merely a literary and 
scientific but a political education, in the most expansive signification 
of that term. They are the source of all power, the absolute sove- 
reigns, the creators of their civil and national existence. In their own 
name, and for their own especial benefit, they established an unprece- 
dented system of government, under which they are at all times in the 
full enjoyment of equal rights; and while they alternately fill the sta- 
tions of rulers and subjects, they reserve to themselves, exclusively, 
the supreme and indefeasible authority of prescribing the limits of the 
former and the duties of the latter., Such a novel organization of a 
republic pre-supposes an enlightened population ; and a retrogradation 
in morals and education is fatal to its existence. In them is placed 
the conservative principle of this anomalous experiment to elevate the 
character of man, and place him beyond the possibility of future degra- 
dation. If it should fail, it will not be from the imperfection of the 
theory, but the criminal negligence of the people, who are charged 
with its execution. Each and all being deeply interested, can it be 
possible, that the requisite means should not be efficiently applied, 
for insuring success? The difficulties which are to be encountered 
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may be learned from history. The causes of the rise, progress, 
decline and fall of other nations, which have vainly attempted to es- 
tablish just, equal and free governments, should be profoundly inves- 
tigated, that we may avoid the calamities which they suffered. 
Such retrospective inquiries are not urged for the mere purpose of 
theoretical speculation, but for practical appliance and substantial 
utility. 

As past ages are the admonitors of the present and the future, we 
must appeal to them for the stern lessons of experience ; and when 
contrasting the condition of man and of nations, at different epochs, 
in various climes, and under every form of government, with that here 
presented, how satisfactory is the result, how favorable to our hopes, 
how encouraging to our efforts! But there must be no lack of vigi- 
lance, no want of activity, no relaxation of measures. Our duties as 
citizens, and the great interests of the country, must be the constant 
objects of meditation. While watching with eager gaze the progress 
of events in distant realms, where the wars of freedom and despotism 
are waged with desperate fury ; and while speculating on the probabil- 
ities of victory or defeat, on either side, with what deep solicitude 
should we revert to the peculiar position of our own country! so ad- 
mirable in the estimation of the liberal in foreign nations, and so peril- 
ous in aspect to its faithful citizens. 

If it is interesting and instructive to trace the phenomena of physical 
effects to their remote and recondite cause, and most useful to seek in 
principle, for the test and corrective of moral delinquency, how vastly 
more important is it, that we should be well versed in the history of 
our political institutions,—of the constitutions, legislation, jurispru- 
dence and statistics, of the several states and of the United States ; 
be ever watchful to detect and counteract deleterious innovations, 
whether of foreign or domestic origin,—of minor or momentous im- 
port ; and zealous to secure the stability and promote the prosperity of 
the Union. 

It should never be forgotten, that, when the war of the revolution 
had closed, and these United States assumed the rank of an independ- 
ent nation, infinite and most serious difficulties were to be encountered, 
from the inefficiency of Congressional power, as prescribed by the ar- 
ticles of confederation. During the excitement and pressure of war, 
the administration of the general government was rendered effectual 
by the generous co-operation of the states, as well as of the whole 
people. One common and all-engrossing cause united all hearts and 
nerved every arm. But on the return of peace, innumerable obstacles 
successively arose, which national legislation could neither remove nor 
avoid. ‘The public and private debts were enormous, and from the 
inadequacy of means, credit was destroyed. The requisitions upon 
the states were either entirely disregarded, or but partially and reluc- 
tantly answered. Commerce and navigation languished from the want 
of protection and encouragement. Agriculture, manufactures and the 
mechanic arts were in a lamentable state of decadence ; and there 
was no power in the general or state governments to cheer on exertion, 
re-establish confidence, and insure ultimate prosperity in any branch of 
national industry. 

A general gloom overshadowed the union, and portentous gleams of 
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insurrectionary movements flashed along the political horizon. Those 
gallant soldiers, firm statesmen, and unwavering legislators, who had 
fearlessly buffeted the revolution, were alarmed at the perilous situa- 
tion of the country. At last, urged on by Washington and his illus- 
trious compatriots, measures were adopted for averting those disastrous 
consequences, which they had ‘‘ but too much reason to apprehend.” 
A convention was assembled at Philadelphia in 1787, “ for the purpose 
of revising the Articles of Confederation, and reporting such altera- 
tions and provisions, as would render the federal constitution adequate 
to the exigences of government and the preservation of the Union.” 

The meeting of that august assembly marks a most important era 
in the annals of our country and of the world. Gentlemen, eminent 
for their erudition, talents, moral excellence, and patriotism, had been 
selected, as the responsible Amphictyons, who were to form a system 
of government for this vast empire. Such an able, dignified, and im- 
posing assemblage, and for such a purpose, had never been convened ; 
and the result of their deliberations was looked for with intense so- 
licitude ; on it depended the happiness of millions. From the pecul- 
iar situation of the recently emancipated colonies, the causes of em- 
barrassment were of no ordinary magnitude. Political, commercial, 
and various sectional jealousies existed among the states, while there 
was a difference in their extent, wealth and population, as well as in 
the habits, education and religion of their inhabitants. This presented 
obstacles, apparently insuperable ; and at one period it was seriously 
apprehended that the convention would be dissolved without being 
able to accomplish the object of its meeting ; but, fortunately, a libe- 
ral, magnanimous and exalted spirit prevailed, and a disposition for 
mutual compromise and concession, at length, overcoming every diffi- 
culty, the result was the admirable Constitution, which is now our 
boast. Under the salutary provisions of that great charter of our lib- 
erties, this country has advanced in all the arts of civilization, with a 
rapidity, unexampled in the history of the human race. 

During successive administrations, however variant the speculative 
opinions of rival parties, the great interests of the people, and of the 
whole country, have, generally, been kept constantly in view, and 
claimed the most serious attention of all branches of the government ; 
and if there have been periods, when every measure did not quadrate 
with public sentiment, in all parts of the Union, they were either mod- 
ified or abandoned, or, after more mature consideration, so universally 
sanctioned, as to be effectually maintained. But whatever party has 
been dominant, men distinguished for their talents, integrity and hon- 
orable deportment, have, most usually, been called upon to fill the ex- 
ecutive departments ; and with few exceptions, there was a cordial and 
an efficient co-operation of the cabinet and congress, for the prosecu- 
tion of all such measures as were best calculated to promote the pros- 
perity and happiness of the people, and to subserve the great interests 
of the general weal. 

The nation went on triumphantly through the sunshine of peace 
and the lurid storms of war. We were honored by all nations. Suc- 
cessful commerce adventured round the globe, and the ‘“ star-spangled 
banner” was hailed with respect, in every clime. Within our borders, 
how cheering has been the advance and how encouraging the future! 
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But to realize all those bright visions, which loom in the prospective, 
it is indispensable that there should be no abatement of vigilance, no 
want of energy, no negligence of duty. We must take warning from 
the fate of other republics, and recollect that the sentinels of liberty 
can never slumber with impunity, for the demon of usurpation is ever 
on the watch, to enter the unprotected portals of her sanctuary. 

The people have, but too often, been the sole cause of their own 
irremediable bondage. Instead of being guided by the honest, high- 
minded and patriotic, they have been grossly deluded by the wily strat- 
agems of reckless demagogues. In this country anopinion has, unfor- 
tunately, prevailed, which it is not prudent longer to sustain, although 
sanctioned by the highest authority, for it may be of disastrous conse- 
quence. It was presumed that so enlightened were the citizens, so 
fertified their rights, so jealous were they of even delegated power, so 
mistrustful of ambition, so determined to preclude the possibility of de- 
ception, that none but the truly eminent could ever receive their confi- 
dence and support. ‘These exhilarating expectations were early in- 
duced; they had their origin in the establishment of the constitution ; 
that governmental code was framed for the express purpose of warrant- 
ing their indulgence, and inspired the doubtful with a full confidence 
in their complete consummation. So sanguine were the erudite au- 
thors of the Federalist, in the conservative provisions of our national 
charter,—such their reliance upon the sound sense, and incorruptibil- 
ity of the people, and on their unremitted vigilance, that it was consid- 
ered impossible that any other than the great and meritorious could, in 
any event, reach the most exalted stations in the government. This 
is their emphatic declaration ; 

“The process of election affords a moral certainty that the office 
of President will seldom fall to the lot of any man, who is not, in an 
eminent degree, endowed with the requisite qualifications. It will not 
be too strong to say, that there will be a constant probability of seeing 
the station filled, by characters pre-eminent for ability and virtue.” 

Such an asseveration, and from such mighty men, could not fail 
to make a deep and lasting impression. It was dictated from magnan- 
imous conceptions of the American character, and enlarged views of 
an inevitable progress in political science ; a belief that there was the 
disposition and determination, throughout the country, to extend the 
means of education among all classes of society; that the nation 
would, in after ages, be as distinguished for the moral improvement of 
its vitizens, as for the free institutions, whose eternal foundations they 
successfully laid. But enough has been developed to cast a despond- 
ing shadow over that brilliant prospect, which, with elated thoughts 
and gladdened hearts, was beheld inthe distance, by the venerated 
compatriots of other days. Is there not danger in giving an unqualified 
assent to an axiom, which has not yet been sufficiently tested, to pre- 
clude the denial of its correctness ? 

History recounts innumerable instances of the ruinous consequen- 
ces, which result from political as well as religious frenzy. There 
are times, when even the sage become demented, the intelligent stulti- 
fied, and the habitually prudent are carried away by the delirium of 
public excitement. Sucli scenes may be anticipated here. Disappoint- 
ment and revenge brutalize the mind ; pride of opinion often generates 
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arrogance ; error becomes contagious, and heedless ignorance, with re- 
morseless treason, hastens to form the most terrible combinations; the 
barriers against lawless innovation are broken down, and every thing 
is made to yield before the tremendous torrent of popular exaspera- 
tion. Insuch an event, men, without talents, experience or moral rec- 
titude, may be elected to the highest offices in the republic. Victori- 
ous commanders contended for the imperial sceptre of the Roman em- 
pire. Military fame dazzled the multitude, and divided their admira- 
tion, plaudits and suffrage, among the various competitors for power. 
At the most enlightened period of their existence, how many nations 
have been suddenly cast down, by the usurpations of ambition ! 
Man, in the most exalted state of refinement,—in the plenitude of his 
unalienated sovereignty—instead of being guided by the lights of a cul- 
tivated understanding, is often actuated by the same considerations which 
operate on the mind of a barbarian ; and, however strange and inex- 
plicable, some fortunate warrior gains precedence in his estimation. 
All other qualifications are disregarded, and it matters not, whether a 
Cesar, or a Napoleon, a Tamerlane, or an Attila is called to the 
throne ; it is sufficient, that he has been a victorious chieftain. Simi- 
lar examples of general hallucination may be exhibited in the United 
States ; so far from being impossible, they are to be dreaded, as proba- 
ble occurrences. Individuals may become candidates for the first offi- 
ces in the gift of the people, who are as objectionable from their inca- 
pacity as obnoxious to censure from an indisposition to act with hon- 
esty, wisdom and dignity. ‘They may have evinced firmness and de- 
cision in the field of battle, and acquired a reputation for boldness and 
independence in the ranks of an army ; but for civilians and states- 
men, how inadequate are such endowments, without the prerequisites 
of erudition, philosophical habits, laborious investigation, discretion, 
and long experience in public lite! Decision is incompatible with ig- 
norance, and firmness and independence cannot be evinced, when reli- 
ance is reposed on others for instruction and advice. Bold they may 
be, but only in a total disregard of private rights, official duty, and the 
honor of their country. 

Unconscious of their imperfections the least informed are the most 
presumptuous ; not knowing the difficulties to be encountered, in situa- 
tions of high trust, they are incapable of appreciating the talents, by 
which alone they can be surmounted. Ever ready to undertake the 
duties of any station, they soon discover their inability to execute 
them ; and, compelled to rely upon others for counsel, there is no sécu- 
rity that it will be wise and efficient; for mediocrity seeks congenial 
associates, and ministers may be selected equally as deficient as them- 
selves. With such Presidents, and cabinets thus constituted, what 
would be our condition? ‘The foreign relations of the country would 
be so impotently managed, as to bring down inevitable disgrace upon 
our diplomacy. The rights and interests of the nation would be basely 
sacrificed, at the expense of humiliating concessions. We might ex- 
pect dastardly acknowledgements of wrongs to be tendered, when re- 
dress for wanton acts of outrage should have been strenuously urged ; 
that appeals would be made to the mercy rather than justice of na- 
tions ; that principles would be abandoned, instead of being energetic- 
ally enforced. Negociations might be concluded, as objectionable for 
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the direct violations of law which they involved, as the groveling sub- 
serviency of manner, in which they were conducted. We might be- 
hold that proud national spirit, which had never brooked insult, quail 
in the presence of royalty, and stoop to arrogant dictation ; and the 
glory of the country,—that priceless gem of all governments,—might 
be ignominiously tarnished, by the recreant guardians, to whom it had 
been confided. 

The interior condition of affairs would be as lamentable as the ex- 
ternal, for it might be expected, that the patronage of the executive 
would be prostituted to reward personal friends and clamorous parti- 
zans; asystem of proscription adopted of the most offensive and des- 
potic character ; the law wantonly violated ; the constitution put at 
defiance ; the powers of congress disregarded, and a system of es- 
poinage instituted over civil, military and naval officers, calculated to 
preclude confidence among equals, create insubordination in every 
grade, destroy all independence of deportment, and effectually check 
the freedom of thought and of action. 

Such are the inevitable consequences, which are to be apprehended 
from a decadence in education, and the prevalence of political immo- 
rality, and they deserve the most grave consideration of the whole peo- 
ple ; they must not be deceived, by a confidence in their own strength 
and virtues, even for the present. How important is it, then, that they 
should adopt such measures as shall have a salutary influence on the 
future! They are bound, by the most solemn obligations, to maintain, 
unimpaired, the rich inheritance bequeathed to them by their fathers. 
They must look well to their rights, and be actuated by the deeds 
rather than the declarations of the ambitious. Unless the ablest and 
best men are selected for the great offices of government, the ultimate 
ruin of the republic is certain. 


THIRTY-THREE. 


Atas for the lost! for the friends that are dead ; 
They are gone where my errors they cease to deplore ; 
And the bosom, in childhood that pillowed my head, 
Can never be torn by ingratitude more. 


And alas for the living! more hard is his fate, 
For weary, depressed, and disheartened am I ; 
And, when my few virtues are graven on slate, 
Few friends will weep over the spot where I lie. 


The springs I have seen have been thirty and three, 
And the brightest I would not live over again ; 
The world is no longer an Eden to me, 
For I love not the planet nor honor its men. 


What is Beauty ? a cheat on the heart by the eyes ; 
And Reason ? but intellect cramped in the fo wt ; 
Ambition ? the folly it is of the wise ; 
And Love? ‘tis no more than the wisdom of fools 


Ye insects that flutter, ye emmets that moil, 
Ye that worship the idols of Pleasure or Gain, 
Disappointment is all the reward of your toil, 
Wealth ends in disquiet, and pleasure in pain. H. K. 


. 
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FROM THE MSS. OF A TRAVELER IN THE EAST. 
NO. IV. 
CAMPAIGNING IN THE PELOPONNESSUS. 


Iv was aclear but sultry day in July that our band of mountain- 
soldiers halted under the deep shadow of a cluster of the broad-leafed 
fig tree, to take some refreshment and pass the heat of the day; we 
had been enjoying our siesta, and when I awoke, which I did without 
raising my head from the root of the tree upon which it had been rest- 
ing, I half drowsingly took a look at the singular group around me. 
The little blue banner of the cross was planted in the ground ; the bag- 
gage mules, relieved from their burdens, but tied each one with his 
head to his fore-leg, were nibbling the short grass; the soldiers, with 
their picturesque costume, ‘* with their snowy chemise, and their shaggy 
capotes,” were scattered around on the ground in every attitude ; there 
were some, whose heads thrown back, and lips apart, and deep heav- 
ing chest, proclaimed the soundest sleep ; while others, with languid, 
half-open eyes, were lying between sleeping and waking ; here was a 
group smoking their pipes in silence, and there a soldier combing out 
the long curly locks, that reached below his shoulders. The object, 
however, which most interested me, was the slender but elegant figure 
of a stripling lad of nineteen, who lay at my feet with his head half 
raised, and resting on one hand, while in the other he held a morocco 
case, which I took to be a miniature, and his eyes were fixed upon an 
open letter on the grass before him. My companion always looked in- 
teresting, but now more so than ever ; his graceful figure, just budding 
into manhood, had the suppleness and ease peculiar to his age, which 
make every posture graceful ; his features were regular and beautiful, 
though strongly marked; and his complexion, dark by nature, was 
still more darkened. by exposure ; yet was his soft skin clear, and you 
might see the rich blood mantling beneath it ; and his eye, his large 
black eye, ever restless and full of fire, gave life and animation to his 
whole countenance. ‘Then his costume, the rich and picturesque cos- 
tume of the Albanian Greeks ; the blue-lapelled red cap ; the neck and 
bosom bare ; the gilt and embroidered jacket and sash with slashed 
sleeves, thrown back, and the right arm bare to the shoulder ; the tight 
sash of blue silk encircling his slender waist ; the white flowing kilt, 
embroidered gaiters, and knit sandals; the whole relieved by the large 
shaggy capote, or over-cloak, on which he was lying, gave a perfect 
picture of a young Greek, in the person of an Englishman of family 
and fortune. 

I gazed on him for a while after he had put up his miniature and 
lay pulling his just budding mustachios, and giving signs of impa- 
tience. Suddenly he sprung to his fect, and, calling me by name, cried 
out, “ Will you be off with me, or not? for if I stay here any longer, 
waiting for these Turkish hounds, may I be d d.”’ His exclama- 





tion roused the whole band ; the sleepers started up; the before silent 
were now all'alive and chattering away, as if a spell were broken; and 
while some ran to catch the mules, others began to examine the prim- 
ing and locks of their muskets and pistols, and all were engaged in 
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making their preparations for departure. ‘ I’Il not be beating about 
with you any longer in these parts,” said W.; “I'll be off to Ulysses 
with my five soldiers, and we shall see more fighting there in one week, 
than you will have here if you wait until dooms-day.”’ ‘‘ Nonsense !” 
cried I ; ‘do have patience, and I'll warrant you'll get your neck ac- 
quainted with a scimitar soon enough, without holding it out unneces- 
sarily; besides, what kind of an example of subordination shall we 
set to these Greek soldiers, if, neglecting the post assigned us, we 
should go Don-QQuixoting it over the country in search of adventures "”’ 
** Oh, hang it, that’s always the burden of your song; but I did not 
come to Greece to teach them subordination; I came to fight the 
Turks, and here have I been campaigning a whole month without 
getting a squint even at the tail of a Pacha.” “ But,” said I, “ we 
can be of no service to Greece, unless’ —‘ Service to Greece |!” you 
are always prating about that; I tell you I want to do service as well 
as you, but I want to be quick about it; I want a chance to fight, and 
be promoted, and get some credit, and go home to England, and enjoy 
it; for who can stay in this miserable dirty country, where one gets 
nothing to eat but onions, black bread and olives; and nothing to 
drink but wine, sour enough to give a vinegar bottle a fit of the cholic.”’ 
I tried to pacify the petted and spoiled boy, and he agreed to accom- 
pany us another day’s march. 

The soldiers had by this time got ready, the mules were loaded with 
our outside capotes, and two or three earthen pots, which served to do 
the little cooking of our band; each one tightened his pistol belt, 
knocked the ashes out of his pipe, swung his musket over his shoul- 
der, and away we went, leaving only the trampled grass, and the ashes 
of our fire to tell that we had been there. 

I did not as usual mingle in the march with the soldiers, but let 
them go ahead, merrily singing their light songs, while | dropped be- 
hind to join W., whom I saw fretted and disappointed. Like most 
Philhelenes, he had come out with ridiculous and extravagant notions ; 
he expected glory, and promotion, and a speedy end of his labors ; 
he was brave as steel, and would have exposed his life most cheerfully 
to gain his object; but he had been deceived in his expectations ; he 
had thought of the Greeks as the descendants of Leonidas; he found 
them merely cautious, cunning, and common men ; he thought of the 
land as one of glorious recollections ; he had anticipated of war only 
its thrilling excitements, its bloody struggle, and its strangely enticing 
dangers ; he found its trying vicissitudes, its Constant exposures, its 
daily privations and sufferings. Hence the disappointment and disgust 
of many; to W. it was peculiarly trying ; he was brave but impatient, 
and burning with ambition, or rather goaded by that morbid craving 
for distinction, which so often torments common minds, without inspir- 
ing them with that degree of originality, resolution, and perseverance, 
necessary to the attainment of distinction. 

To-day he saw everything through the medium of ill-humor ; the 
Greeks were a cheating, trickish set of cowards ; the splendid and in- 
teresting remnants of antiquity that we passed were mere humbugging 
piles of marble ; the picturesque and enchanting scenery was misera- 
bly tame and trite ; he was sick of forever seeing ragged cliffs, and 
dark glens, and steep mountains ; there were as fine, and even finer 
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ones in Scotland and Switzerland, and all the boasted Grecian scenery 
was common-place. I felt that his ill-humor was beginning to put me 
into a pet with him; so I left him in the rear, and gained the group 
which was cheerily bounding over the crags ahead. 

Evening was now approaching, and the discussion begun among 
the soldiers as to where we should pass the night ; this village had good 
honey, and that had good cheese ; and in a third could be had, perhaps, 
some fowls or sheep. As we eagerly debated this question, we came 
to the summit of a ridge, from which there burst upon us one of those 
romantic prospects so common in Greece ; in front was a chain of lofty, 
precipitous, and ragged cliffs, behind which the sun was just sinking in 
a soft yet intense blaze of light, that threw into bold relief the wild 
and picturesque shapes of the craggy summits; here was a cliff sink- 
ing into the sombre twilight; by its side another threw back a full 
blaze of reflected light, while between the two, the chasms thrown en- 
tirely in the shade, seemed black portals leading to the very bowels of 
the mountain. Betwixt us and this ridge was a deep valley, seemingly 
under our feet, and already shrouded in the obscurity of evening ; 
little stream purled through the centre of it, and on either side of this, 
Was a group of cottages, from which rose mingled sounds of human 
voices, lowing oxen, and bleating sheep; and a zigzag path led down 
the steep descent, along which some peasants with their mules were 
clambering their way. I stood gazing on the lovely scene, which it is 
impossible to describe justly, and awaited the coming of W.; he 
toiled slowly and sullenly up, but the moment he gained the summit 
his countenance changed, his eyes sparkled, he looked a moment, and 
then burst out impetuously—‘‘ Well, by Heaven, Greece ts a glorious 
and a lovely land; and all toil and suffering are nothing compared to 
enjoying such unrivalled scenery.” ‘The enthusiastic boy was happy 
for a moment, and who that hath an eye to see, cannot be happy when 
gazing on the gloriqus picture which the God of nature sometimes 
hangs out in the sky at sunset in every clime ; but which in Greece is 
ever glowing with her choicest, deepest, richest hues. 

It is not that the setting sun here melts into a flood of splendor un- 
known in American scenery, for the gorgeous beauties of a New-Eng- 
land sun-set are unsurpassed in any clime ; but there is here a certain 
something which is wanting even in our clearest skies; the horizon 
seems wider and more boundless ; the arch above is of a mightier span ; 
and, as the eye revels in the vast blue, one feels that it is not bounded 
by any substance or vapor, but lost from want of power to dive farther 
into the infinity of space beyond it. Then there is here a lightness— 
a balmy softness in the air one breathes—that animates and braces the 
spirits; the breath plays more freely, the blood seems to flow more 
easily, and man lives more rapidly, if I may so express myself, than 
in our clime ; and if his life is shorter in years, it is longer in enjoy- 
ment, for there we live on in spite of the weather, and struggle against 
east winds, and damps, and cold, and sultry heat, while here, ‘ to be, 
to feel, to breathe, is purest extacy.” 

The climate of Greece for eight months in the year is most delicious, 
and, though in summer, the heat, as measured by a thermometer, may 
be as great as with us, still, from the clearness, the lightness of the at- 
mosphere, and from the rapidity with which evaporation goes on, (or 
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from some other cause unknown to me,) the heat is not oppressive ; 
one feels inclined, at noon, to lie down, not as with us, to labor under 
and better bear the heat, but to enjoy it; he relaxes mind and body 
into complete and pleasing lassitude ; he lies between sleep and watch- 
ing, yet is he not drowsy ; the bands which bind soul and body together 
seem rather to be unloosed, and, careless of the past, present, and fu- 
ture, one lies and enjoys a sort of twilight existence. 

But we were obiiged to quit this lovely scene, and hasten to clamber 
down the winding path that led to the village. And a rapid descent 
we made of it too, in our anxiety to join the soldiers before they en- 
tered. 

Ere we gained the village we had been discovered by the peasants, 
and in an instant every sign of life had vanished ; sheep, mules, fowls, 
and men, had alike disappeared ; every door and shutter was fastened, 
and one would have supposed the village totally uninhabited ; in fact, I 
saw many of the men stealing away in the distance. But the soldiers 
soon commenced a clattering at the doors, and Francesco, beckoning 
me to follow him, selected one of the best looking of the mud-walled 
cottages, and began to unload the mule before the door, crying out at 
the same time—‘‘ Come, come, old mother, open your door, and quickly 
too, for I have brought some great men for your lodgers.” Not a soul 
answered, however ; I listened at the door, but not a sound was to be 
heard. ‘ Hollo! hollo! there within,” shouted Francesco, coming up 
and kicking violently against the door ; “‘ open, open ; what! all gone ? 
well then, here goes—I’ll stave in the door.” ‘Oh, Lord bless us! 
Lord bless us!” shrieked a shrill voice from within ; ‘‘ Who is there, 
what do ye want, and can’t you have patience a moment till I open ? 
there now,” said an old hag, thrusting her wrinkled face out of the 
half-open door, ‘ what do ye want?” ‘ Want!” says Francesco, 
pushing in, ‘ want, old mother of mine ? we want—lodgings, and fire, 
and some eggs, and butter, and a chicken, forsooth, if ye have any.” 
“Oh!” shrieked out the old woman, ‘‘ you cannot come into my house ; 
there is nothing in it; I have not a bit of bread even; I swear to you, 
by the Holy Virgin, I have not seen oil, nor butter, nor eggs, these 
many months—no! no! ye can’t come in, ye can’t come in,” said she, 
struggling with Francesco, who kept edging into the door-way; “ go 
over to my neighbor, he is rich, and has everything ; there is nothing 
in my house that ye can eat. ‘There now!” added she, after he had 
fairly pushed her in, “‘ you see what there is, and ye are welcome to my 
house.”’ Changing now her tune entirely, she became quite enchanted 
to see us, and tried to make the best of it; and indeed we found it a 
comfortable place, though apparently poorly stocked ; but there was a 
bright fire burning on the earth floor, and other indications sufficient 
to guide Francesco in his researches. 

‘“« My good mother,” says he, “‘ how many have you in your family ?” 
** Family!” said she, ‘ I have no family, none but a widowed daughter, 
and we are so miserably poor we are almost starved.” ‘‘ But what are 
all those wooden spoons for?” said he, drawing out a half a dozen which 
had been hastily covered up by a coarse towel. ‘‘ Spoons! spoons!’ 
cried the old woman, hurrying to take them from him, “‘ they have been 
lying there these two months.” ‘ By my faith, then,” said he, smelling 
of them, “‘ they have kept the scent well, for, mother, they smell of 
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good soup ; and, bless me, they are quite soaked yet ; come, come, out 
with the remnant of the lamb you had for dinner.” “I eat lamb! 
Lord bless me! I hav’n’t seen meat in these walls these many months. 
1 Jent the spoons to-day to neighbor Yanni, and he sent them back 
unwashed.” ‘ And did he send you back bones also?” said Fran- 
cesco, picking up two or three little ribs of lamb from the ashes ; 
‘come, come, cousin, out with it, out with it,” said he, rummaging 
around the cottage, the old woman keeping before him; and at last 
sitting down on a bread trough which was turned bottom upwards, she 
declared she was old and tired out, and just ready to die. ‘‘ Get up,” 
said Francesco, “ get up, and let us look under your trough.”’ I can’t 
get up, I can’t, there is nothing here, by the cross,—nothing ;” but he 
pulled her up gently, and, turning over the trough, he there found the 
remnant of the lamb. 

** Nothing in the world,” said the old woman, “ but some cold lamb, 
and you are entirely welcome to that; 1 meant to have given it to you ; 
you are welcome my child,’ said she, in a coaxing voice, “to all I 
have in my house.” She found it was impossible to get rid of us, see- 
ing that W. and myself had hung up our muskets, taken off our 
belts, and were making ourselves quite at ease with our pipes. For 
my part, I said nothing, but amused myself with watching the move- 
ments of Francesco, who searched round as though it had been his 
mother’s cottage, looking now for oil to cook with, and now for meal to 
make bread,—the old woman following him close up, trying to divert 
his attention from the spot where the things were concealed, swearing 
by all the saints that she had not the articles; but Francesco, without 
minding her, continued to look round, and stooping down he examined 
carefully the floor, which was nothing more nor Jess than the hard dry 
earth; suddenly he stopped, and began scratching the dirt in a part 
which seemed loose, aud removing a few inches of it, he came to a 
broad bit of wood, which he removed, and found it was the cover of an 
immense earthen jar, holding several barrels, and filled with excellent 
oil. ‘* Bring me a dipper, mother,” said he, coolly ; ‘Oh! is it oil you 
want my son? why, why did ’nt you tell me before ? we have plenty 
of that, thank God!” Flour and wine were soon forthcoming, and 
in a short time Francesco had a meal bannock ready, and, scraping 
away the ashes, he laid it on the hot bricks, and covering it with cin- 
ders and coals, left it to cook, and proceeded to lay the table, which 
was around one about eight inches in height. 

Wooden spoons and forks were all the furniture, and we squatted 
upon our heels, with six soldiers around the bare board, drew our jack- 
knives, and assaulted the bannock and the cold lamb with vigor, meat 
being a luxury we had not enjoyed for several weeks. Wine, too, we 
had, and Francesco, acting the part of our Ganymed, poured out to 
us, in his silver cup, and enlivened the meal by his stories and jokes. 
By the time our repast was finished all the family had come home, and 
we found out that the old woman’s family of one sick daughter com- 
prised some others whom she had forgot to mention, such as a hale old 


man, her husband, three sturdy young men, two girls, to say nothing of 
a hired man, two mules, three jackasses, and a pair of oxen, all of 


which were ushered into the long cottage where we were sitting. The 
men had fled, according to their custom of late, on the approach of the 
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soldiers, leaving their crossest and ugliest old women to battle it with 
the soldiers, and to keep them, if possible, from quartering in their 
houses during the night, as they have been harassed to death by the 
bands continually passing. ‘They found, however, we were not inclined 
to abuse them ; I promised to pay them even for the salt we took, and 
they, soon giving way to their usual gaiety, lightness of heart, and lo- 
quacity, the cottage-walls rang with loud voices and peals of laughter ; 
and, as the peasants waxed merry, and pledged us in uncalled for cups 
of wine, the soldiers grew merry also. Francesco danced outright in 
the gladness of his heart, and at every pledge, or good joke, some sol- 
dier, who could not make noise enough by shouting, discharged his pis- 
tol into the roof, and brought down a shower of mud about our ears. 
But all this din and racket ceased at the suggestion of our to-mor- 
row’s march; a coarse horse-cloth was spread on the ground outside 
the cottage, and laying down our pistol belts for pillows, and wrapping 
ourselves up in our capotes, we took up our night’s lodgings, @ la belle 
etoile, and soon were in deep forgetfulness. H. 


DESTRUCTION OF LA SEMILLANTE. 


Asocr the year 1795, La Semillante, a French corvette of twenty-two guns, 
after having lain some time at New-London, in order to procure horses for a de- 
tachment of dragoons destined for the Isle of France, sailed for the latter place 
with the sincere good wishes of all who had come in contact with her officers. 
When nearly in sight of her haven, she fell in with an English ninety-gun ship. 
Notwithstanding her vast inferiority, the commander of the corvette nailed his 
colors to the mast, cleared the decks for action, and summoned his men to their 
guns. The shot of La Semillante did but little damage to her enemy, whose tall 
and massive sides towered above the French deck like the walls of an impregna- 
ble castle, while her destructive fire swept the exposed deck of the corvette. 
Shouting their national war-cries, the French officers cheered the men under their 
command, who answered them with equal and characteristic enthusiasm, and 
crowded gaily to the tops, from which an uninterrupted fire of muskets and swiv- 
els was kept up for four hours. Night closed on the belligerents,—the firing 
ceased—but, for some time after dark, the spirit-stirring notes of the Marseilles 
Hymn were heard from the deck of the corvette,—the wounded suppressing even 
their groans, that there might be no interruption to the sounds of defiance and 
triumph, which continued until La Semillante went down in the obscurity, and 
the ocean closed over every vestige of the stout little vessel and the gallant crew 
who had lavished their life-blood to maintain untarnished the honor of her flag. 


Her keel was on the rushing deep, 
Her prow upon the swell, 

And they who trod her moving deck, 
Had bade their home farewell. 

‘Farewell to France the beautiful, 
To France the proud, the free— 

Yet freer they who sweep the deep, 
And on the wave are we.” 


They gazed upon the graceful masts 
That bent to greet the wind, 

That lingered in the snowy sails, 
As loth to leave behind 

A sea-bird of such glorious shape, 
That trampled ocean under,— 

Whose dwelling was the element, 
Whose music was like thunder. 
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Well might men love the light corvette, 
For laurels had been won, 

Whene’er she gave the open sea 
The thunder of the gun. 

And they who held her in command 
Had sworn by her renown, 

To die before a hand should drag 
Her rainbow colors down. 


Oh! many a heart beat high with pride, 
When, from her sleeping bay, 

To meet the ocean in its might, 
Their sea-bird bore away. 

And gladly to the shore her guns 
Gave out the parting word ; 

And to the breeze she spread her wings— 
The beautiful sea-bird ! 


“ Land for the slave—the cowardly ! 
For him who'd sit and sigh, 

Till Beauty in her moonlight bower, 
Upraise her languid eye ! 

Land for the smiling mountain maid ! 
For scribes with scroll and pen— 

Land for our unsexed sycophants— 
But ocean for our men!” 


Thus spake the dwellers on the deep, 
Who paced the quarter-deck, 

Less firmly when the sea was calm, 
Than an it threatened wreck. 
And late and long, as on they rushed, 

Full many a brilliant eye 
Was bent upon the line where met, 
The ocean and the sky. 


A speck is onthe distant main— 
It nears—“ A sail! a sail !”’ 

And onward sweeps a gallant ship, 
Before a sudden gale, 

With all her white sails’ bravery, 
And leaning on the tide ; 

With guns, upon La Semillante 
Their muzzles gaping wide. 


Above the beautiful corvette, 
Her banner meets the sky, 

Her sails are gathered to their yards,— 
The stranger ship draws nigh. 

Hark to the roar of her broadside! 
The crash of spar and plank ! 

The life-blood of full many a heart 
That iron tempest drank. 


Night on the ocean’s gloomy waste ! 
he cannonade is o’er, 

The muskets of the staunch corvette 
Are clamoring no more. 

The warlike hymn of France comes up 
In triumph o'er the main— 

The music of her fearless hearts— 
Then dies away again. 
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La Semillante went down at night— 
No eye to see her sink, 

No friendly hand to snatch her brave 
From ocean’s stormy brink. 

La Semillante went down at night— 
The rosy morning came, 

But o'er her shattered hull no more 
It glanced a kindly flame. 


Full long a watch was kept for her, 
From Gallia’s lofty towers, 

Full many an eye was wet for her, 
In Gallia’s summer bowers. 

But tears will dry, hearts cease to ache ,— 
So easily we blot 

Sad passages from thought—and they, 
The fearless, were forgot. 


Nor think ye that La}]Semillante 
Found one recording pen 

To tell her story in the tongue 
And country of her men; 

Earth’s fortunate may sleep beneath 
The requiem of Fame— 

Misfortune finds but transient tears,— 
A grave without a name. 


THE MORALITY OF MACBETH. 


I am one of those who have no faith in the morality of the theatre. 
It is long since I have entered the walls of one ; and I know not that 
I ever carried from a dramatic performance a salutary impression. A 
sarcastic friend tells me the fault was my own ; he assures me I wanted 
the finer feelings which these oblique instructions were designed to 
reach ; and that it is only on the chords of a nicer sensibility that the 
tones of the drama will act. He informs me that I never had wit 
enough to guess the riddle ; and that it was in the latent meaning of 
the well-wrought scene, that the best instruction was found. It may 
be so; if there was any deep moral instruction in the theatre, it was 
always latent to me; and therefore I have long since left the school 
from which no profit was derived. Yet I once listened to the public 
exhibition of the drama with the deepest interest and delight. Though 
I never saw on our stage that perfection of art which we read of in 
Garrick ; the art which is lost in nature, and leads the spectator to 
forget that it is acting which he sees; yet I used to admire the fine 
tones of Cooper, the majesty of Fennel, and the simplicity of Mrs. 
Jones. Still I never saw a tragedy, (especially of Shakspeare’s,) which 
I thought, on the whole, improved in the acting.* Certain passages 











* This very tragedy, (Macbeth,) is a striking example of how completely the designs of the 
poet may fail in the public exhibition. ‘There can be no doubt that the author meant that the ap- 
pearance of the witches should be exceedingly soleinn; he wished to thrill our blood when these 
agents of the world of darkness meet their victim and allure him to perdition by their metaphysi- 
calaid. Yet question whether it is possible to introduce three great strapping men on the 
stage, in the shape of women, with beards on their chins and broom-sticks in their hands, and 
not make the whole theatre laugh. The whole intended effect of such a scene must be lost. 
Though it is many years since I have seen a play, yet T distinctly recollect that the cauldron- 
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were, to be sure, elevated to a rant; an unexpected emphasis was 

wen to certain lines; but the general tenor of the play was en- 
feebled ; and its pathos and its moral (if it had a moral) were less 
striking on the public scene than in the closet. 

With little faith, then, in the charms of the theatre, and still less in 
its utility as a school of morals, | cannot help seeing that the dramatic 
form is the most striking mode of exhibiting the human heart; and 
that such exhibitions may be moral so long as example is a motive to 
action. I assent to the proposition of the critics, that a good drama is 
the highest effort of human genius ; and, perhaps, no man can give a 
faithful analysis of human nature without exhibiting truths from which 
a moral inference may be drawn. ‘The great masters of human na- 
ture, however corrupt their own designs may be, must sometimes be 
teachers. Their keen discernment leads to truth; and virtue is uilt 
on truth. Rousseau himself, with all his ravings, is often moral; and 
moral without meaning to be so. When we see something new in the 
structure of the human mind, we see more clearly the pivots on which 
the passions turn, and the foundations on which actions are built. We 
advance in self-knowledge. ‘The corrupt writer, who explores the 
mind, is like the assassin, who rips open the body; in both cases it 
was malice which urged the attempt; but the moralist may enlarge his 
knowledge from the one crime, and the anatomist from the other ; and 
both may turn their discoveries to a good account. 

Of all the dramatic writers, it seems to me that Shakspeare is the 
most moral, though such a design, when he sat down to write, was the 
farthest from his thoughts. He is moral, because he gave himself up 
to a kind of instinctive perception of what is true in human nature ; 
and thus made his character just what God has made man—a moral 
being. His pictures are so true, his course of events is often (not 
always) so natural, that we receive the same impression from his drama 
as from the living world. Now no one can doubt that the course of 
events is moral. If the life of any man, the worst that ever breathed, 
were written faithfully by some recording angel, it would be a fine 
moral lesson. ‘Thus Shakspeare is the most moral of the dramatic 
writers, because he painted the human heart just as God made it. 

I have remarked that he wrote without any moral design; and as a 
proof of the truth of this remark, I would adduce one of his most moral 
plays. Macbeth is one of the noblest productions of his genius. To 
say nothing of its fine language,—the charming antique of the ex- 
pression,—the unity of the interest.—the change in the fortunes of 
the actors, and the solemn grandeur of the events,—we see there an 
amiable man, beginning the career of prosperity; with many excellent 
qualities, but corrupted by ambition,—tempted to crime,—dallying with 
the temptation,—yielding,—and going from step to step, until he dies in 
a misery as deep as his guilt was great. Never were the balancings 
of the mind between duty and transgression brought out more fully ; 





scene in the fourth act was, in its effect on the audience, a perfect farce. Not all the agonies 
which Cooper was accustomed to excite in himself, when the armed head arose, could make the 
audience sympathize with him. We saw nothing buta company of ridiculous old women, talking 
mummery, while they were boiling a pot. Wheo we read this play, we can imagine the exis 
tence of witeheraft enough to feel its power: but when we see itacted, the dream is broken, 
and we cannot but laugh. Perhaps the effect becomes more ludicrous from the sublimity of the 
design. We laugh at the farcical effect ; and we laugh more at the contrast. 
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and never were the agonies of remorse more strongly painted. Every 
scene seems to say,—Resist the beginnings of evil; and beware, be- 
ware of those peculiar temptations, which are most powerful, because 
they are most adapted to your character. Yet we have reason to think 
that this fine play was written without any moral purpose. Shak- 
speare went through it with as much non-chalance as he wrote the filthy 
scenes in Love’s Labor Lost. There is a passage in Burnet’s History 
which, I apprehend, explains the object of this play. The king 
(James I.) was once hunting at Theobalds in a very careless and un- 
guarded manner. Sir Dudley Carlton told him, that ‘‘ Queen Eliza- 
beth was a woman of form, and was so well attended, that all the plots 
of the Jesuits to assassinate her failed; but a prince, who was always 
in woods and forests, would be easily overtaken. The king sent for 
him in private to inquire more particularly into this; and he saw it 
made a great impression on him. But it wrought otherwise than as he 
intended. For the king, resolved to gratify his humor in hunting, and 
in a careless and irregular way of life, did immediately order all that 
prosecution (i. e. against the papists for the gunpowder-plot) to be let 
fall.” The truth is, he lived in constant dread of assassination, and 
any production, which showed the agonies of a murderer of a king, 
would be grateful to him. Besides, he was a great advocate for witch- 
craft. Shakspeare knew his trade; and hence we owe, probably, the 
solemn incantations and the fine moral of this tragedy to the same 
cause,—the desire to flatter a coward and a king. 

We have, in the first place, presented before us, a man of a very 
amiable and excelient character, skilled in his profession, and warmly 
devoted to his country. His valor is unquestioned, and his good con- 
duct has gained for him the confidence of his sovereign. 

O worthiest cousin, 
The sin of my ingratitude even now 
Was heavy on me ; thou art so far before, 
The swiftest wing of recompense is slow 
To overtake thee. Would thou hadst less deserved ; 
That the proportion both of thanks and payment 
Might have been mine! only I have left to say, 
More is thy due than more than all can pay. 
This testimony in his own favor he is represented as receiving with 
great modesty ; and professing still great devotedness to his king. 
Your highness’ part 
Is to receive our duties ; and our duties 
Are to your throne and state, children and servants ; 
Which do but what they should, by doing every thing 
Safe towards your love and honor. 

Nor is it in public stations alone that the social virtues of this man 
are seen. His wife, who is his bosom friend, and is represented as 
possessing remarkable discernment and energy of character, draws his 
portrait, in moral colors, which are stronger because she seems to 
blame them. 

Yet I do fear thy nature, 
It is too full of the milk of human kindness 
To catch the nearest way ; thou wouldst be great ; 
Art not without ambition ; but without 
The illness should attend it. What thou wouldst highly, 
That thou wouldst holily ; wouldst not play false 
And yet wouldst wrongly win. 
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It is evident, if such a man becomes abandoned, it must be through 
the influence of some strong temptation, addressed to some evil prin- 
ciple dormant in his heart, which may be the root alike of virtues or 
vices, as the occasion may be. 

Accordingly, Macbeth is tempted by the powers of hell and by his 
wife ; and both of them, with great art, suit their suggestions to the 
weak side of his character. The witches meet him on a blasted heath 
with predictions, which set before him his future honors without sug- 
gesting the means by which they should be obtained. This temptation 
is managed with great art, inasmuch as it involves one prediction which 
is immediately to be fulfilled; and that, too, without any crime or 
agency on the part of Macbeth. He becomes Thane of Cawdor with- 
out any guilt; and thus a possible door of hope is left open that he 
may reach the crown without soiling his hands in blood. But the 
case is doubtful ; the king has sons,—is yet alive,—and a crown is a 
prize, which is seldom innocently obtained, except by the lawful heir. 
Macbeth is thrown into deep musings ; and, though he does not resolve 
to commit a crime, he makes no resolution against it. The idea of 
murder crosses his mind; he is agitated; and these are no good 
symptoms. 

Why do I yield to that suggestion, 
Whose horrid image doth unfix my hair, 
And make my seated heart knock at my ribs, 
Against the use of nature? Present fears 
Are less than horrible imaginings ; 
My thought, whose murder yet is but fantastical, 
Shakes so my single state of man, that function 
is smothered in surmise ; and nothing is 
But what is not. 

The last thought is most beautifully expressed ; though the poet has 
pushed the energy of expression to its utmost limits. He means to 
say,—lI am so lost in those ideal visions ; the future honors of a king- 
dom have so absorbed my mind; that my imaginations have become 
realities, and my real state is nothing. Such was the strong desire of 
this ambitious heart to attain its end. 

Now it may be laid down as a maxim, that, when some great prize 
is before us to be obtained by doubtful means, and we shufile out of 
sight the means and think only of the end,—we are in a most dan- 
gerous state. ‘The mind, whatever palliations it may offer to itself, is 
beginning to incline the wrong way. We are in the exact situation of 
our first parents, when they gazed at the forbidden fruit and forgot the 
command of God. 

Thus far Shakspeare appears as a moralist. But he now rises almost 
to the standing of a theologian; and his instructions assume the awful 
solemnity which is found only in the Bible. One would hardly believe 
it possible, that such principles of the closest religion would be intro- 
duced on the stage with so little appearance of departing from the 
histrionic path. We have always been told by the teachers of religion, 
that the law of God,—a sacred regard to his authority,—is the only 
principle that can carry us through the crossing interests, which meet 
us in the shock of life. The virtue, which is based on interest, will 
vary as that interest varies ; and the man, who loves the praises of men 
more than the praises of God, will act only as his fellow creatures ap- 
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plaud or condemn. He will regard the outside of his character more 
than the state of his heart ; and his seeming goodness is only ambition 
in a moral dress. Such characters abound in the world ; such virtues 
deceive innumerable hearts. Human nature has often the sweetest 
flowers spread over its depravity, and, what is wonderful, these very 
posies are nourished by vice. Hence we find the man changes with 
circumstances. He is the same idolater, but he changes the image 
which is the object of worship ; and it is useful, to tell the young and 
thoughtless, that that virtue which has no hold on futurity and no 
reference to God, is sure in time to break away. Christianity is a 
new passion; and it enables us to overcome the temptations of life, 
because we love something better. ‘This is perfectly philosophic; the 
mind is like balances; and, if the temptations of life are powerful 
weights in one scale, they can only be overcome by a more powerful 
weight in the other,—supreme love to God. 

Shakspeare has introduced Macbeth, in a soliloquy, in which the 
contending principles are at war in his heart. Behold a most interest- 
ing spectacle! Behold a sinner pausing on the brink of his crimes ! 
It is an awful moment. What will be the result? Will the better 
principle prevail? Will his good Angel come down to drive away 
the suggestions, and break the passions, which impel him to crime ? 
No; the battle is decided before it is begun. He is careful to inform 
us that he Jays religious principle out of the question ; and such a man 
must fall. Ie is like a besieged city with batteries thundering at every 
gate, and provisions and powder exhausted. ‘That man is sure to yield 
to temptation, who jumps the life to come. 

If it were done when ‘t is done, then ‘t were well 
It were done quickly ; if the assassination 
Could tramme!] up the consequence, and catch 
With his surcease, success ; that but this blow 
Might be the be-all and the end-all here,— 
But here upon this bank and shoal of time— 
We ‘pb JUMP THE LIFE TO COME. 

Such was the theology of Shakspeare ; he had no system, but it was 
forced upon him by his rapid and intuitive knowledge of the human 
heart. Though Macbeth is conscious that life is but @ bank and 
shoal, he is willing to give up every principle for its transient and 
perishing rewards. Who now will say that a man’s religious faith does 
not have some control over his actions! Believe it, ye licentious, on 
the authority of Shakspeare. Real taith is a mental view; and our 
mental views govern us. A man, who has eyes, is influenced in his 
walk, by the prospect before him; and, in moral things, that prospect 
is future truth. 

But it seems that one lucid interval returns; Macbeth resolves not 
to commit the crime, and this resolution is grounded, not on religious 
principle, but on some compunctious visitings of nature. Even the 
good purposes that cross his mind rest upon no solid base ; they are 
the mere calculations of the same selfish spirit which urged him to 
murder the king. ‘There are opposing principles in our hearts, to the 
greater crimes, which are not strictly virtuous. The dialogue between 
Macbeth and his wife, afier the soliloquy, last alluded to, is the most 
striking in the whole play. Let the reader ponder the words well ; and 
remember that they are the best purposes which arise in the murderer’s 
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mind during the whole transaction. He is talking of repenting and 
abstaining from his guilty design, and mark on what his best purposes 
are based. 

We will proceed no farther in this business ; 

He hath honored me of late ; and I have bought 

Golden opinions from all sorts of people, 

Which should be worn now in their newest gloss, 

Not cast aside so soon. 

Here is not one word said about the intrinsic depravity of the deed, 
no reference to a higher power, no regard to the law of God, or our 
obligation to obey it; the man shows himself as totally destitute of 
good principles, when he is entertaining purposes of amendment, as 
when he is pacing to his crime. It is all a calculation of selfishness ; 
it isa striking exhibition of the great law of nature and doctrine of 
religion, that no man is safe who builds his outward virtues on false 
principles ; who never reached a higher motive than the golden opin- 
tons, Which he could buy of men. 

We find the effect just what might be expected. A little sophistry 
from his wife overcomes him ; and he soon enters into her design, not 
only with no reluctance, but with eagerness. He hears her detail 
the plan of treachery and murder; and bursts into the raptures of 
ambition. 

Bring forth men children only ! 
For thy undaunted mettle should compose 
Nothing but males. 

This is now the turning perjod of his character ; he gives himself up 
to guilt; he expects all his pleasure trom it; he passes the line from 
which there is no return ; and whatever remorse he may feel, or how- 
ever keen his perception of his own state, there remains no more place 
for repentance, though he seek it carefully with tears. 

It is thought by some to be an extremely mystical doctrine, that no 
man can be good without a great change in the affections of his heart. 
But surely a reference to the principles of our nature will lead us to 
this conclusion ; and we have Shakspeare on our side. Macbeth, in 
the outset, has every amiable principle of humanity ; nor was there one 
new principle called into action when he proceeded to the last stages 
of guilt. All his crimes were grafted on the common propensities of 
the heart. But the poet has told us the secret; he was a mere man of 
the world; he had no regard to a future state, and no fear of God. He 
was like thousands of specious characters, who are living at random, 
and are ready to receive the first temptation. No cord of law, no band 
of faith bound him to his duty. He was a bark on the sea, ready to 
be blown in any direction. tle was a specimen of human nature, and 
from his mournful story every man, who lives for this life only, may 
learn to know himself. 

These truths have often been taught from the authority of revelation ; 
but they have been disregarded. ‘They are here repeated, in the hope 
that some may receive them on the authority of Shakspeare. 

There is another theological truth, which Shakspeare has brought 
out and sanctioned in this remarkable tragedy : and that is, the distinc- 
tion between repentance and remorse. Macbeth is in the deepest re- 
morse ever after he committed the murder; though he is as far from 
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repentance as the most desperate persistency in sin can place him. 
He knows his guilt ; he knows the vanity of all his honors; he knows 
that not one moment’s repose lies between him and the grave; and 
the prospect beyond he shuts up in darkness and unbelief. Yet he 
hugs the vain shadows of his dignity ; and finds his hope in the ex- 
hausted rewards of ambition. He stands alone on the mount; and 
enjoys nothing but the playing of the sun-beams on its barren ice. 
There is one speech of his where the regret of a hardened heart is 
brought out in the most striking language that tragedy can show. I 
allude to the speech, in which the usurper, in the very bloom of his 
success, and on the throne of his power, turns to the victim he has mur- 
dered, contrasts his condition with his own, and envies him the repose 
of the tomb. No poet ever surpassed this ; for a moment, our detesta- 
tion for the wretch is lost in pity ; and we own the deep anguish there 
is in mental punishment. 
Duncan is in his grave. 

After life's fitful fever, he sleeps well ; 

Treason has done his worst; nor steel, nor poison, 

Malice domestic, foreign levy, nothing 

Can touch him further! 

I have long been convinced, that, when Christianity assumes or pre- 
supposes a distinction in human nature, a careful analysis of that nature 
will always show such distinctions to be just. I am, therefore, happy to 
find, in this important tragedy, that the Bible and Shakspeare agree. 
That great Master of human nature, who had no theories to support, 
and hardly a prejudice to blind him, has come, by the powerful im- 
pulses of his genius, to a conclusion on which some of the most im- 
portant truths of revelation are built. There is something very con- 
vincing in the careless discernment of an untutored mind. The man 
of theory makes observation warp to his system; but the voice of 
nature is always the voice of truth. G. 


THE LAST OF THE COCKED HATS. 


We weep at the death of an old friend, and why should we not la- 
ment the extinction of a favorite fashion? ‘There is but one reason 
for tolerating the present shrivelled state of the civic helmets we call 
hats, and that is the increased security of the sylvan people—the beavers, 
—whose own furs are as dangerous to them asthe poisoned garment was 
to Hercules. 

O Sam. Rogers; and the Pleasures of Memory! How many sweet 
and bitter remembrances hang upon the corner of an old cocked hat! 
What a catenation of murdered joys and misspent happy hours, ex- 
tends from it, like the long line of kings in Banquo’s posterity! That 
respectable old beaver is a chronicle of the olden time ; it is a page in 
history ; it is an anchor in the great sea of time, that drags up drowned 
antiquity by the locks. It is a monument of the Augustan age of 
English literature, and of the golden age of morals and politeness. A 
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part of that era Mr. Webster has called the age of Franklin. Out 
upon that thrifty old curmudgeon, for he represented his country at 
Paris in a little vile round hat, instead of the broad sky-scraper of his 
fathers ;—and fie upon the pretty French ladies, who wasted so much 
flattery upon Poor Richard in such a hat. 

The head is the principal part of the man, the hat is the main part 
of the head, and your cocked hat is to the man what the dome is to 
Saint Peter’s, or the capital to the Corinthian column! Alas, for the 
age of courtesy, which succeeded that of chivalry. Both are passed 
with the stately politeness of Sir Charles Grandison, and the courtly 
vivacity of Will Honeycomb ! 

“The dead but sceptred sovereigns, who still rule 
Our spirits from their hats.” 

The cocked hat was indeed the symbol of courtesy ; but why lament 
the emblem when the thing no longer exists. ‘The men who flourished 
under it lived in a favored time. The present is the age of Brummel 
and of brass, (for though Brummel is deposed, his principles are in force ;) 
it is the brazen age of impudence and ease, the evil days of Paul Clifford, 
tight fits, and round hats. But, thank fortune, it is also the age of 
revolutions, and our modes are now at astage when every change must 
be advantageous. I am republican in sentiment and practice, yet I 
would fain see the time when every citizen should be so far aristocratic 
as to cover his bleached or raven locks with a three-cornered hat. 

It is now about four hundred years since hats have covered the heads 
of all civilized men, and for more than half that term the cocked hat 
has maintained its civil and military ascendency ; nor is that or virtue 
yet entirely extinct. ‘There are even now in aliquo abdito et longinquo 
rure, some secluded nooks of New-England, or of the image of New- 
England, Ohio, (:natre pulchra filia pulchrior,) where the tri-cornered 
hats come forth at least one day in sevento excite glorious recollec- 
tions and vain regrets that the present race of hats and heroes is so 
much inferior to the past. O sorrow! that I must grieve for the good 
old schoolmaster, whose hat, not whose life, | have depicted. He died 
lamented by many, but nullo ficbilior than by me. It was from him, 
whom I was wont to call Uncle Hugh, that I received all the Latin I 
have, and which I now delight to render back to its source, by illus- 
trating him and his hat. He clung to that beaver, not with obstinacy, 
but with tenacity. He would give up any “ time-honored’ prejudice, 
but his hat was a part of his being, a moiety of his heart. ‘ Bury 
me,” said he, ‘‘ where you will, but let me die, like the Great Napo- 
leon, in the cocked hat. Te tencam moricens deficiente manu.” 

I esteem it fortunate that [ was educated in a family where ancient 
modes were not extinet. One of my uncles wore, and, thank Heaven, 
still wears, a queue ; not the mean appendage that was in vogue Anno 
Domini 1806, the last glimmer of capillary effulgence, before the mass 
of men became crops, but a real, substantial, pump-handle tie, secured 
by an eel-skin, and which hangs down beneath his shoulder-blades, 
leaving a brilliant semi-circle of powder. IT remember to have seen a 
trial, wherein the defendant was muleted in 8500 and costs, for wil- 
fully and maliciously cutting off the plaintif!s queue. The plaintiff, 
who was a man of substance as well as feeling, gave his testimony like 
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a person who had been outraged in what he held most sacred—* there 
where he had garnered up his” hair. He wept like a child, or rather 
like a man, for a less cause would draw tears from a crocodile. The 
attorney wept too, but, as he was paid for it, the jury were not moved by 
his sorrows. The injured party appeared in a wig with a magnificent 
tail-piece, but this was a poor substitute,—it was but a changeling, and 
the child of his affections was gone. 

He had reason to weep and to refuse to be comforted. What was 
Alcides himself without his club, and what was Sampson without his 
locks? There is a young Chinese of a pleasing countenance and car- 
riage that attracts much attention in the streets. My heart warmed to- 
wards him at first sight, for he has a genuine, unsophisticated queue, 
that sweeps the ground. It tapers like the streamer of a frigate, and 
when he walks briskly, it hangs out behind like the tail of a comet. It 
has been suggested to me, however, that it has been pieced out with 
silk, as a coachman lengthens his lash with a snapper. 

O mores! where shall a man go in these days to ask for hair-powder ? 
the word as well as the thing is obsolete, and the inquirer, like Rip 
Van Winkle, would talk of what his hearers had forgotten. As I hope 
for distinction, by reviewing ancient forms of dress, | believe that there 
is in this whole city but one pair of shoe-buckles. ‘These are political 
ones, and are so well known that | need not describe them. ‘The wear- 
er deserves a good epitaph, (may he have it late,) for the brave stand 
he has made against innovation. 

It rouses my earliest and latest affections, to behold any of these rem- 
nants of the ancient days, that remind me of my grandfather’s family. 
Every member of it resisted innovation like a Turk ; and they had a 
chronology of their own. They reckoned time from the remarkable 
events that marked the fortunes of the family. ‘Thus my own age was 
computed from the year in which Unele Hugh lost his great hat ina 
puff of wind on Long wharf. Another era was the year in which 
Jowler was killed on suspicion of worrying sheep. A favorite point 
of time from which my grandfather measured the succeeding years was 
when the thief cut open his pocket and attempted his tobacco-box. 
This was at a commencement in the last century, just as the old gen- 
tleman had taken his hands from his pockets to applaud my first and 
last speech, a discourse upon Absence of Mind. ‘The ** balloon year”’ 
is also often quoted in our annals, and it indicates the time when the 
whole family, closely packed in the covered wagon, came to the city to 
see the ascent of 2 balloon, and went back disappointed. ‘These re- 
collections are to me better than silver or gold, for they recall the forms 
of those that I shall never see again. When they lived, I neglected 
to return their kindness, and now, when they are no more, I think 
of my ingratitude with unavailing regret. But they have all their epi- 
taphs, in which their virtues are not omitted; and over Uncle Hugh 
is the semblance of a sable three-cornered beaver, and a legend, pur- 
porting that he who slumbers below may be well called the Last of the 
Cocked Hats. H. K. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 


Yes, Massachusetts! though a stubborn soil, 
Condemns thy sons to lives of ceaseless toil ; 
Though Winter visits thee with many a blast, 
And annua! snows their mantle o’er thee cast ; 
Though on thy trees no golden orange glows ; 
No purple w ine from thy scant vintage flows ; 
No antique ruins meet the traveler’s eye, 
The mouldering monuments of times gone by ; 
No gothic spires, no lofty coluinns rise, 
To pierce the azure of thy cloudless skies,— 
Still thou hast charms, dear to the patriot’s heart, 
Charms Nature gave, and charms bestowed by Art; 
And oft on thee my thoughts in fondness dwell, 
While pride and pleasure all my bosom swell. 
As powerful Fancy wings her rapid way, 
And still untiring, takes her wide survey, 
Neat towns and smiling villages are seen, 
With cultured farms, and waving woods between ; 
A little lake in every hollow lies, 
Spreading its placid bosom to the skies ; 
On every hill the well-fed cattle stray, 
Through every valley sparkling streamlets play, 
Spotted with flowers the grassy meads extend, 
With blushing fruit the loaded orchards bend, 
And frequent cornfields, dressed in native green, 
Give a rich beauty to the various scene. 
Mountains appear, with unshorn forests crowned, 
And lofty hills, in bands of granite bound, 
Broad rivers pour their copious floods along, 
Clear, full and deep,—though little known to song ;— 
And yet, Connecticut, where flows the stream 
Worthier than thine, to be a poet’s theme ? 
Whether in flashing falls thy waters break, 
Or calm and quiet as the mountain lake, 
Through fertile meads in peaceful beauty glide, 
And picture all the landscape in their tide : 
Others may sing of golden-sanded streams, 
The fabled favorites of poetic dreams,— 
My homebred muse, in rugged verse, will tell, 
What tides, dark Merrimac, thy channel swell ; 
For, oft admiring, on thy banks I've stood, 
And oft, with bending oar, I’ve stemmed thy flood, 
As, just at night, the breeze began to fail, 
And, from the mast, loose hung the flapping sail. 
Hark ! with impetuous force, and ceaseless roar, 
The ocean waves dash proudly on our shore ; 
Stretched at our feet, the boundless seas extend, 
And a stern grandeur to the prospect lend ; 
The frequent ports, with piers of solid rock, 
Repel the surge, and break the foamy shock, 
While, far within, the peaceful waters glide, 
And storm-tossed ships once more in safety ride. 
These sea-beat shores, these hills, and sloping lands, 
No peasant race tills with unwilling hands ; 
But those who turn the sod, with patient toil— 
Theirs are the fruits, and theirs too, is the soil. 
.Each town and village is a liitle state, 
That has its forum. and its crave debate, 
Its common treasury, its public schools, 
Its courts, its magistrates, its laws and rules; 
Its equal laws,—tor no unjust decree, 
Blots the fair yolume of our liberty, 
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Condemns the many to a servile state, 
And bids a favored few be called the great 
Talents and virtue,—may they ever be 
Our only badges of nobility ! 

When bigot kings to bigot priests gave aid, 
And England saw her dearest rights hetrayed, 
Fair Freedom, weeping, fled the hated sight, 
And bade her ancient home a long good night ; 
Launched her light pinnace, her bold sail unfurled, 
And sought a refuge in this western world. 
Before her steps the savage woods gave w ay, 
Opening their dusky bosoms to the day ; 
Beneath her feet, up sprung the rising grain, 
And all the arts came smiling in her train. 
But grim Oppression saw, and sighed to see, 
One country happy, and one people tree ; 
Prepares to visit this, her chosen seat, 
And banish Freedom from her last retreat; 
Of just authority assumes the mask, 
And spirits Britain to the unworthy task. 

Our sires were first the aggression to withstand, 
First roused the sleeping Genius of the land, 
With hasty grasp snatched up their rustic arms, 
Forsook their workshops, and forgot their farms , 
Yorktown and Saratoga’s well-won fame, 
Their toils, their courage, their success, proclaim ; 
And Lexington and Bunker's Hill, can tell, 
How well they fought, how gloriously they fell. Z. 


THE LIMPING PHILOSOPHER. 


NO. If. 
How charming is divine philosophy ! 
Not harsh and crabbed as dull fools suppose, 
But musical as is Apollo's lute, 
And a perpetual feast of nectared sweets, 
Where no crude surfeit reigns. 
Mask or Comus, v. 475—480. 

In the early times of the Massachusetts colony, one Mr. Josiah 
Plaistowe, having been guilty of stealing corn from his Indian neigh- 
bors, it was solemnly adjudged, as a part of his punishment, that 
thenceforward, he should be called by the name of Josiah, and not Mr. 
as he used to be. Such, in that primitive age, was the dignity attache 
ed to a title, now the common property of every man and boy, who 
chooses to assume it. 

Anciently too, as it is related by credible writers, the appellation of 
philosopher, was one of some consideration. It was only by profound 
learning, or eminent gravity, great wisdom, or a flowing beard, that 
one could hope to attain the honor of so illustrious a title. A philoso- 
pher was a personage, one did not meet with every day. Some cities 
there were, which could not boast of one; and some country towns 
and retired villages, where the name, even, was unknown If it had 
been my misfortune to live in that distant and unenlightened age, the 
world, I fear would never have known me,—at least—not by my title of 
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the Limping Philosopher. [should have hesitated to assume an appella- 
tion so lofty, even though qualified by an adjective so lame ; and hand- 
ling a goose-quill woult have been the very last thing I should have 
thought of attempting. But, at the present day, we are all philoso- 
phers ; and while Fundungus lectures at Lyceums, like a second Plato 
amid the groves of Academus, and Humdrumbius plays the sage in 
the reviews,—shall I pine in dull obscurity!) What !—when every 
drawing room is a school of science, where the young ladies dance 
quadrilles, and talk metaphysics, aud do one almost as well as the 
other ;—when shop-boys read behind the counter, the profound treatises 
of the society tor the diifusion of useful knowledge ;—and every ham- 
let, has, besides its tavern and blacksmith’s shop, its learned lecturers, 
—with all this passing betore his eyes, can any man be thought vain, 
because, inspired by the spirit of the age, he dubs himself philoso- 
pher, and exhibits, like his neighbors, on the public scene ? 

But though I am very positive of my right to the title of philosopher, 
think not, courteous reader, that, by assuming it, | mean to hint or 
imply any superiority in myself over thee. Far, far be such a thought 
from my imagination. I repeat it, “we are all philosophers,” and 
thou, I dare say, one of the chiefest ;—a second Solomon, no doubt,—a 
Newton, Locke, or Franklin at the very least,—or, if thou wearest pet- 
ticoats, a modern Aspasia. ‘* ‘There is an air comes from thee :’—Ah! 
my friend, how delightful are the sympathies of science! I clearly per- 
ceive, that thou belongest to the brotherhood ; and from the bottom of 
my heart Lt wish, that thou didst but feel for me, one half the admira- 
tion and respect, 1 have already conceived for thee. ‘Think not I 
would assume to be a teacher; the very name makes me blush at the 
thought of my own incompetency ; I pretend to teach!—I,—who was 
never even asked to lecture at a Lyceum !—may Heaven preserve me 
trom such impertinence ;—teach, | cannot; but, inthis age of intellec- 
tual equality, we all, you know, must have our turns. ”T is mine now, 
‘twill soon be thine ; and recollect,—the indulgence I ask for myself, 
most readily will | grant tothee. When thou lecturest,—at the very 
least thou art a lecturer,—I will be the most attentive of hearers ; 
when thou writest,—for ‘tis ten to one thou art a scribbler,—I will be 
the most assiduous of readers; when thou publishest,—for if thou art 
not one already, I take it, thou art soon to be, an author,—I will be the 
most unwearying of pulfeis;—do you understand me?—is it a_bar- 
gain? 

I have been so mucii occupied, in vindicating my right to the title 
of philosopher, and in bespeaking the good will of my readers, as al- 
most to have forgotten that | promised, inthis number, some account of 
my philosophical opmions. In contormity with the universal custom 
of my cotemporaries,—(and an excellent custom it is, for it sometimes 
occupies a number of pages, and a number of pages, as every one 
knows, make a book, and to make a book, is, in these times, the chief 
end of being;)—in conformity with the universal custom of my co- 
temporaries, L shall, in the first place, give a sketch of the opinions of 
all the rest of the world, and then, briefly set forth my own views of 
the matter. : G 

The philosophers of this philosophizing age, though the principles 
they maintain exhibit a series of hues, more various than the colors 
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in the tail of the peacock, and more changeable than the tints of the 
evening sky,—may yet be all arranged in three principal classes,—the 
Croakers—the Pertectionists,—and the Skeptics; a division, which 
seems more or less to have prevailed, since the light of philosophy first 
shone upon the world. ‘The Croakers, however, may perhaps boast of 
the greatest antiquity; and certainly of the most illustrious doctors. 
Their sect was, once, almost co-extensive with the name of philosophy ; 
and, although in these present days, somewhat diminished, they are 
still very numerous, especially—in a domestic way. ‘The great art of 
the Croakers is in picking flaws and finding fault. They excel partic- 
ularly in detecting mistakes, and in exposing the foibles, the follies, and 
the weakness of their neighbors. A Croaker can write an excellent 
treatise on total depravity, and makes a capital opposition editor. My 
friend Willowby is a disciple of this school. He reads Lord Byron, 
and pronounces the whole world to be miserable. We were walking 
the other day up Washington-street ; the weather was cool and agree- 
able, and the shops were filled with people, gay, busy, and, to all appear- 
ance, happy. ‘* Look,” said I, ‘ at the laughing multitude about us ; 
is it possible, Willowby, to doubt that pleasure sometimes visits the 
human breast?’ With half a smile and half a sneer, he recited a 
dozen lines of his favorite author, and then very solemnly assured me, 
that I labored under a strange delusion, if | imagined any of the peo- 
ple about us to be happy. ‘‘ Thatlady there, so tastefully dressed, and 
so very gay,—doubtless, you imagine she only lives for pleasure. So 
far from it, her i'!l-natured husband has just been reading her a lecture 
on economy ; and methinks I can see the frown, with which she heard 
it, still lingering about her brow.” ‘‘ And what think you,” said I, 
‘of the young man who attends her? he certainly has the air of a 
happy fellow.” ‘That young man,” my friend replied, “ inherited a 
great fortune ; he is still reputed to be rich, and there is not a young 
lady in the city who would not be quite pleased to call herself his wife. 
‘Tomorrow, he will be announced a bankrupt; he knows it well; and 
for al] his smiles, I can see it in his face.” 

My friend sometimes presses the mathematics into his service, and 
supports his opinions by the doctrine of chances. I met him the other 
day, and inquired what he thought of the new poem. ‘ A very stupid 
affair,’ he answered. ‘“ You've read it then?!’ ‘“‘Ohno, I’ve not 
read it—but ‘tis ten toone that anew poem will be stupid.” It was 
but yesterday, that Willowby informed me, a mutual friend of ours 
was lately married, “Indeed?” said I, “I wish the lady may be 
worthy of him; she is agreeable, | hope, pretty and rich.” ‘* Quite 
the reverse,’ he replied ;” she is ill-tempered, ugly, and without money 
enough to buy her own bonnets.” ‘ You know her then?” ‘ No, [ 
never heard of her, till | read the marriage in the newspaper.” And 
pray Mr. Willowby, how did you discover, that our friend had mar- 
ried such a bundle of ill qualities?” ‘'Take women as they go,” he 
answered, ‘and ‘tis a hundred to one, she is just what I have described 
her.” 

Straws show how the wind blows; and these trifling anecdotes be- 
tray the spirit of the Croakers. In greater matters they are much the 
same. In politics, they are apt to be of the opposition ;—in monarch- 
ies, republicans ; in republics, savoring of monarchy. In morals, their 
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code is austere and stoical; in religion, they incline to Calvinism ; as 
critics, they are apt to treat their cotemporaries with too much con- 
tempt ; they sometimes maintain that the world degenerates, though 
they hold, that it was always too bad to degenerate much. ‘The Croak- 
ers are generally shrewd men; very good at an argument; and often 
what they affect to be—a little wiser than their neighbors. But they 
look forever at the dark side of the picture, and seem to hold sadness 
another name for wisdom. 

The Pertectionists are a very growing sect. It was once held al- 
most universally, that these modern ages were but the aftergrowth of 
antiquity; that the ancients were giants, and the moderns, pigmies. 
The famous controversy as to the comparative merits of the ancients 
and moderns, first betrayed the heresy of the Perfectionists ; and Vol- 
taire, with the other French philosophers, did much toward converting 
the world to that doctrine. But it is only in our times, that the sect 
has become predominant. It is the prevailing opinion of the Pertec- 
tionists, that the present inhabitants of the earth, and themselves in 
particular, are the wisest people that ever existed. Not content, how- 
ever, with their present attainments, they aim at still loliier heights of 
wisdom, and, not satisfied with enlightening themselves alone, they 
seem determined that a!l men shall know all, thatcan be known. They 
appear to hold knowledge a cure for all evil, and to believe that educa- 
tion can supply all the deficiencies of nature. ‘They are generally ar- 
dent and enthusiastic men, who feel much, but reason little; and, as 
some writers have held that no man can be a great poet without being 
a little mad, so it seems impossible to be a great Perfectionist, without 
the brain being a little cloudy. 

Tom Puffball is a great Perfectionist. [heard him lecture the other 
day at a Lyceum to which we both belong. His subject was the re- 
cent discoveries in Africa. After talking a full hour about Park, Clap- 
pertoon, Timbuctoo and the Landers, he closed his discourse, with the 
following burst of eloquence :—*‘ It is impossible, my friends, to antic- 
ipate the result of these great discoveries. No doubt, it will be prodig- 
ious. Within a year, we shall see steam-boats stemming the tides of 
the Niger, and within ten years there will be a great city at the mouth 
of the river, and trading towns scattered along its banks. The civiliza- 
tion of Europe will be introduced into the heart of Africa; and the 
merchants of America will delight to mstruct, to Christianize, and to 
enlighten their negro brethren. We, who are assembled here, may 
live to see a great and polished empire arise in Nigritia. Schools, 
lyceums, and other literary institutions will be founded; the English 
language will be introduced; a republican government will be estab- 
lished ; Negroland will partake of the spirit of the age, and join with 
Europe and America, in helping on the march of mind, and the 
great triumph of mind over matter.” 

The third sect is that of the Skeptics. Compared with the other 
two, this sect is very small. Men hate to doubt: and to doubt is the 
philosoplry of the Skeptics. "They are held too in very bad repute, and 
both the other sects have a great dread of their cool-headed logic. 
The true Skeptics are generally very superior men; though now and 
then a dunce will pretend to be of the party. Yet, as they are alone, 
few, without enthusiasm, and, by principle and temper disqualified from 
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playing upon the imaginations of men, they commonly make but little 
figure in the world, aud never become conspicuous but as the ally of 
one of the other sects. ‘They commonly side with the weaker party. 
Formerly they joined the Perfectionists, but now, for the most part, 
they unite with the Croakers. 

And to whichof these sects does the Limping Philosopher belong ?— 
not to the Skeptics ;:—Heaven shield me from such an imputation ; and 
not always to the Croakers; nor yet, altogether, to the Perfectionists. 
Before dinner, | am apt to be a Croaker; and all my forenoon specu- 
lations are tinged with a certain degree of acerbity. After dinner, and 
over a comfortable bottle of claret, my heart gradually relaxes. 1 
grow pleased with myself and with the world. It is then, that my 
bosom swells with universal benevolence, and 1 begin to grow a Pertfec- 
tionist. 


ICELAND AND ICELANDERS. 


Tne study of man under every aspect of his existence has an inter- 
est, Which belongs to no other subject that can engage enlightened cu- 
riosity. We are naturally desirous to learn, low far he is the master of 
his own destiny, or if he does but rough hew the course which is 
shaped for him by a power beyond his control. We desire to know, if 
it is indeed in the power of a tropical sun, to enervate the moral force 
of nations, and untit them for the enjoyment of liberty and the delights 
of invention; and again, if the intensity of the cold at the remote 
north can, indeed, make the blood flow lazily, and chill the passions 
that stimulate to enterprise. 

For ourselves we believe that man, if not wholly the master of him- 
self, is yet not subservient to the elements, to time, or to climate. We 
believe, that very much the same feelings throbbed under the breast of 
the ancient Greek and the modern republican; that the well-springs 
of the affections flowed as abundantly and as purely under the skies of 
Latium as now on the banks of the Miami; and the burdens patiently 
endured beneath the turrets of Babel, produced very much the same 
servility as is now visible in the serfs of Russia. Man is essentially 
the same, though the circumstances of his age may somewhat modify 
his character. Nor does climate necessarily control his destiny. The 
same wild laugh bursts fron: the peasant girls of Sweden when they 
greet the return of May, as from the Tuscans when they celebrate 
their early festivals; and Iceland had trafficked for centurigs with 
America, or at Jeast had fished in its waters, before Genoa produced a 
pilot, to carry the Southern European across the ocean. 

It was as to an asylum, that men, in the ninth century, made their 
escape from the excessive tyranny of the despot of Norway to the re- 
mote coasts of Iceland. It was to fly from persecution and intolerable 
oppression, to gain a safe emancipation from the dominion of injustice, 
that men made their way to the island, whose name might have struck 
terror tuto the minds of brave mon, and witose position on the very 


verge of the Arctic region seemed to threaten nothing but inhos- 
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pitable sterility ; it was to this place of night and solitude, that men 
came, to dispute the possession of the desert with the ferocious brutes 
of the Polar regions, and the still more tearful climate. Strange that 
no kindlier asylum should have offered for the reception of emigrants, 
who asked so little of fortune. But the piace of refuge of the unfor- 
tunate is sure tothrive. A republic soon started into being, and the 
country became famous for its civil organization as well as for the con- 
tented prosperity of its inhabitants. 

We have said that the land, which is the asylum for the unfortunate, 
will always prosper. It is the sturdy minds, the choice and daring 
spirits, who resist the evils of accident and fortune, and fly from the 
scenes that are embittered by oppression or hardship, to regions, where 
their enterprise may expand, and their abilities gather round them the 
safe reward of action. Hence it is, that civilization makes progress 
most rapidly, where such spirits meet together: and as they are able 
to contemplate life under a simple aspect, remote from the influence of 
prescriptive abuse, and unmolested by the menaces of surrounding 
prejudices, so their institutions and their works usually exhibit evidence 
of the most successful application of human activity and wisdom. Is 
it surprising, then, that the refugees who had fled to the verge of Eu- 
rope, should have been distinguished by astonishing deeds? Is it won- 
derful, that the Icelanders were the first to make their way across the 
Atlantic, and return to announce the discovery of the new world ? 
Such is the fact, and centuries elapsed after the first voyages of these 
unpretending islanders to the American continent, before the daring of 
the Genoese mariner ventured on the enterprise, which has secured to 
him immortality. ‘Truc, the successful seamen, who had anchored in 
the bays of Newfoundland, and had been the first from the old world to 
take fish on the Grand Bank, did not promulgate the tidings to the rest of 
Europe. Why should they have done so? They were but exiles from the 
kingdoms of the continent ; they had crept away into the realms of 
frost, to be safe and independent. ‘Cheir moderate views did not aim 
at glory ; as for the nations whom they had left, they asked only for 
peace, and desired only to live unknown and unnoticed. It was enough 
for them, that their own curiosity was gratified. So their knowledge 
remained confined among themselves ; and as for emigrating to Amer- 
ica, it seems not to have occurred to them. ‘Their entire contentment 
with the spot where heaven had blessed them with the undisturbed 
possession of liberty, lett them no sufficient inducement to change 
their abode. 

Is itremarkable, that under such favoring circumstances an original 
and highly valuable literature should have sprung up in a state of so- 
ciety so admirably suited to encourage and to reward? ‘This, also, is 
the just distinction of the Icelanders. The rivals of the Troubadours 
appeared in the authors of the Edda; the bards of the gay South 
found nowhere so powerful, so original, so excellent competitors, none 
so worthy of engaging permanent attention, as the poets who lived 
where moss grows instead of violets and flowers, and where there are 
icebergs for fountains ‘I'he poets, whose minds were ripened by the 
contemplation of the wrecks of antiquity, and by the genial influences 
of a Southern sun, were rivalled, nay, were surpassed, by those who 
lived where there was no shade but of the rock and the mountain, no 
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communing with other men but across the ocean, no inspiration but 
such as existed in the hearts of the bards. ‘The Icelandic literature is 
superior in independence of character to all the antiquities of the 
Gothic nations, and surpasses them all in fervid excellence. The an- 
cients represented the god of poetry as also the god of light, radiant 
in youth and joy; here everything was reversed. In a climate 

“ Where summer, shivering, hurries through the sky,” 


where, in the depths of winter, the sun is hardly seen, a literature 
bloomed, and the various productions of poetry came into existence in 
wild abundance among the rocks that resist the Arctic seas. Tell us 
then,—Is not the mind of man master of circumstances? Cannot the 
mind triumphantly resist the influence of climate? Here, in the land 
which produces neither wine nor corn, no fruits, no trees, almost no 
esculent vegetables, the land of volcanoes and ice, high honors for in- 
tellectual culture have been won by this rude offset of the family of 
the Gothic nations. The thing would be incredible; if the evidence 
were not complete. And what a life of privations and hardships these 
early [celanders must have led? ‘Their maritime adventurers were so 
charmed with the aspect of Greenland, that, anticipating the Spaniards 
in the case of Florida, they gave it a name indicative of its lovely ap- 
pearance. Much in the same manner, at a later period, the Swedes 
having found their way to the Southern promontory of Delaware, 
named it Paradise Point; it was such a heaven compared with their 
native marshes. And when the Icelandic adventurers approached 
Newfoundland, they were enraptured with its enticing appearance. 
But, ascending the St. Lawrence, to where the waters are brackish, 
they found, on the shores of what seemed to them a vast lake, enor- 
mous wild grape vines, and, in an extasy of admiration, they called it 
the Land of the Grape. Ye inhabitants of Anticosta, (we believe two 
or three contrive to live on that island,) do but enjoy the thought, that 
your climate was an object of envy! ‘They say, that man, having been 
created in the evening, did homage to the stars, till the moon rose, and 
then he worshipped the moon till the sun came forth upon the Eastern 
hills. So it was with our worthy Icelanders; Labrador was admi- 
rable, till they saw Newfoundland, and Newfoundland delightful, till 
Cape Rosier was discovered. But when that Cape was once passed, 
admiration could rise no higher; the splendid visions of the luxuriant 
South appeared to be more than realized. 

Times are changed. The Icelanders no longer take the lead in 
maritime enterprise ; their commerce is shackled by the restrictions of 
monopolies ; their fountains of inspiration are dried up; their inde- 
pendence has been lost; their ancient diets superseded or dissolved, 
and now, politically and intellectually, their country might seem but 
subordinate to the Danish court. So true it is, that freedom, and free- 
dom only, is the nurse of greatness. 

But if the political character of the Icelanders has declined, the 
rugged features of nature still remain, furnishing the strangest incon- 
gruities and the wildest and sublimest contrasts. Here we have gla- 
ciers of many miles extent, with rivers gushing impetuously from their 
sides, and near them, perhaps, the earth heaves with subterranean fires, 
and the mountain is pouring forth its liquid torrents of fire. All that 
there is of surprising and of grand im the rugged scenery and the 
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chilling aspect of the Arctic regions, and all that nature can accumu- 
late of the wonders of volcanic energies, exhausted or in action, are 
here crowded together into one island, whose harbors are sometimes 
blocked up with the ice from Greenland, and sometimes by the cur- 
rents of lava. The traveler is now stopped in his career by the en- 
croachment of an ice mountain on the usual path, and is now com- 
pelled to make his way across fields of sulphur. A thin crust only di- 
vides him from the subterranean heats; and as he moves onward, he 
is compelled to lead his horse in the gentlest manner, lest that thin 
crust be broken. If by chance he breaks through, he is in danger of 
being scorched by the intensity of the enduring heat; and where the 
hoofs of his horse have indented the surface, a flame bursts forth ; 
smoke issues; and the path of the lean animal is marked by fiery 
footsteps. At one time, a lake or a morass may impede the progress 
of the wanderer; or it may be a burning quagmire, which offers no 
safe resting-place for the foot. The cold and the heat are perpetually 
transforming the face of nature. ‘The “cold, resistless mass” of the 
glacier is perpetually stealing into the valley; and, in one instance, a 
field of ice has extended for a distance of twenty miles, and is still ad- 
vancing, till now it has almost reached the sea-shore, and promises soon 
to present the rare phenomenon of a river of solid ice, discharging it- 
self into the ocean in a frozen state. And, perhaps, in the depths of 
that very ocean, the heavings of earthquakes are preparing new isl- 
ands, and the volcanic activity of nature laying the foundations of new 
abodes for man. Nay; in 1783, a new island was sent up from the 
depths of the ocean; and was of such magnitude and promise, as to 
excite the cupidity of his Danish majesty. It was accordingly claimed 
and seized upon in his name ; but a decree went forth from a higher 
power, and it was not long before the sea resumed its own again. 

In the midst of such scenes the quiet of nature strikes terror into 
the soul ; and the silence of the valleys, which are sheltered behind 
the ramparts of lava, is appalling. Nature seems to sleep amidst the 
wrecks of her own creating. The stillness of death rests among the 
ruins of former forms of being. The very mountains decay ; the 
very rocks melt with fire; the earth itself is consumed and wasted. 
The traveler shudders, as he winds his way among these relics of for- 
mer existence. Why should he muse on the vanity of human life, on 
the transient nature of human enjoyments ? when, behold Nature her- 
self is changing, and the very hills, which he had deemed everlasting, 
are wasting away. 

If from this fearful quiet, he turns in quest of motion, he can hardly 
find it, except where he finds it in turbulent excess. The waves of the 
surrounding seas are never still; now dashing against each other in 
sullen majesty ; now breaking on the immoveable rocks ; now making 
their way in eddies far into the interior, and indenting the coast with 
infinite irregularities ; and now throwing upon the shore masses of 
drift wood, the relics of a former creation, or, it may be, the plunder of 
the ocean from some undiscovered shore; or the restoration of forests 
which, ages ago, were buried in the sea. All is mystery. At times 
the winds rage so furiously, and the billows rise with such power, that 
the masses of Greenland ice on the waters are hurled against each 
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other with so great force, that the drift-wood which may be caught be- 
tween them is set on fire by the concussion. 

Nor are we to suppose, that the present race of inhabitants is wholly 
recreant. ‘There are no more bold adventurers like Ejirik the Red, or 
Leif Eirikson, the discoverers of Greenland and America; but still 
the island is occupied by an intelligent population. It is not easy to 
find a child of ten or twelve, who cannot both read and write. Indeed 
there is no country where men write so well. The young Icelanders 
indite their letters in a style, which the nicest engraver would fear to 
attempt to imitate. 

The Icelanders do not appear to be deficient in the qualities, which 
conciliate and preserve affection. ‘They are so merciful, that no one 
among them can be found, who is willing to do the office of execu- 
tioner ; so that Copenhagen enjoys a monopoly of punishing the Ice- 
landic rogues. And further, believe it who may, dispute it who can; 
in an island of fifty thousand inhabitants, there is not one lawyer. 

Nor has the love of poetry quite expired. Ina room, eight feet by 
six, which is entered by a door not four feet high, and is lighted by a 
window of about two feet square, the chef d’auvre of Milton has been 
rendered into Icelandic in a style which is thought to excel every other 
translation of the bard. De Lille is surpassed by the simple islander ; 
and Thorlaksen is said to merit all the veneration with which his 
countrymen regard him. 

We have said, that the population is generally an intelligent one. 
Books are scarce ; but the few that exist are abundantly read. When 
the British and Foreign Bible Society sent a consignment of Bibles in 
the Icelandic language to the island, they were purchased with an avid- 
ity which would take no refusal ; and in their long wintry nights, it is 
common for the whole of a family to be assembled at household em- 
ployments, while one reads aloud either from their ancient poetry and 
sagas, or from the Bible. Many of the farms are established in retired 
nooks, where in winter there can be little or no communication. In 
some of these places the farmer feeds his imagination with antiquarian 
recollections, and revels in the poetic traditions of the old Icelandic 
mythology. 

The manners of the good people are now marked by the character- 
istics of rural innocence and simplicity, rather than by the sturdy 
efforts of daring. In some instances the hospitality is more than patri- 
archal. After a meal, the guest salutes the master and mistress of the 
house with a kiss, and thanks them for their liberal entertainment. 
And at night, when the guest retires, (heni soit qui mal y pense,) the 
eldest daughter of the house enters his apartment, pulls off his panta- 
loons and stockings, in spite of his modest perturbation, sets by his 
side a lamp and a bowl of milk,—and withdraws. 

But there is one point, in which it seems to us the inhabitants of 
Iceland must be most surprised by the contrast of their condition with 
ours. A house is only a shelter; and a house five feet high can keep 
off wind, and rain, and cold, as surely as one of the comfortable con- 
structions of our cities. An Icelander might, therefore, admire the 
decent neatness of our dwellings, and only perceive a difference in the 
degree of advantages secured. But in all Iceland there is not (or a 
few years ago there was not) a tree. Ye lovers of rural comfort; ye 
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horticulturists and foresters ; ye planters of avenues; ye enthusiasts, 
that recline under the shade of some stately elm, that shows its branch- 
es fantastically disposed! in Iceland there is not a grove, nor a tree. 
Rocks and moss, ice and plains of sulphur ; with here and there a little 
plat of verdure ; but not a forest, not a grove, nota tree. Imagine a 
young Icelander, who has learnt by heart the picture of the Garden of 
Eden, as described in the version from Milton, suddenly transplanted 
to the densest shades of Goat Island, and as he lifts up his head, 
wondering what it is that intercepts his view of the sky; or, taken by 
witchcraft to the plains of Ohio, and shown the gigantic forms which 
there tower to such a height as to threaten the invasion of heaven ! 
How his blood would tingle with the rush of emotion at the novel and 
exciting spectacle. What an admirable incident it would be for one 
of Kotzebue’s plays :—Scene, the sea-shore ; an Icelandic ship off the 
coast. Scene changes; a young Icelander, who had been carried on 
shore asleep, discovered just awakening under the great elm on the 
Boston Common ! 

Finally, the Icelanders are a very religious people. Poverty is said 
to be the bulwark of their happiness ; it doubtless gives them a strong- 
er interest in religious attainments. ‘Their churches are very rude 
structures ; but then they all attend church. Their clergy receive sel- 
dom more than one hundred and fifty dollars annually, and often not 
more than twenty or thirty ; but then they are sufficiently learned, de- 
voutly sincere, and cherish their humble parishioners with affectionate 
sympathy. Piety is the common habit. Every journey is preceded by a 
prayer ; the fishermen, as they go out to sea, when they have passed the 
surf, pull off their hats and pray. The common courtesies of life are 
interchanged with a benediction. Contentment generally prevails, 
and Providence, which neglects no living thing, protects these Arctic 
exiles from the severities of life, and gives them a due share of enjoy- 
ment and happiness. 








A WEEK OF FRAILTY. 


My window, like the post of worthy Mr. Sly, the Spectator’s vice- 
gerent, is a very convenient and comprehensive point of observation, 
looking out upon the great thoroughfare of the metropolis. To be sure, 
it is in an attic, but it is one of my whims to affect the economical. It 
may well be supposed, that an inquisitive individual will take some 
cognizance of the fantastic stream that runs along so near him, or, if 
you can excuse a professional simile, that he will sometimes feel the 
pulse which beats so strong and close, that it is always jarring on his 
ear. I trust Ihave not been unmindful of my local advantages. I 
call to witness the inventory of three hundred bonnets and their wear- 
ers, . 

Black, white, and grey, with all their trumpery, 
the long catalogue of newly-entered street gentlemen, with their pa- 
raphernalia, and the ample appendix of nondescripts, all which repose 
in my cabinet, that I have been diligent and faithful. 
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Well is it for the public that there are some thinking minds to keep 
watch over the extravagance of domestic foolery and the efflorescence 
of imported dandyism. I do believe, that, but for a few cold gray eyes 
at their loop-holes, our gentlemen would pad themselves into pin-cush- 
ions, and our ladies retrench skirt and corset until they met in the pri- 
meval strip of Eden ! 

I was sitting at my aerial station one morning, watching one of my 
anknown proteges, (No. 14, I think he was enrolled in the note 
book,) who, as I saw with great sorrow, was encouraging a pair of 
whiskers, evidently too large for the resources of his puny constitution. 
I shall lose him, I said, and my fears were too true; he has since 
fallen a victim to their vampyre exactions. Miserable defunct ; 


Sit terra tibi levis! 


As I was looking at him, he curved his girded figure to its utmost 
point of tension, and an elastic girl tripped by him with a careless nod 
in return for his elaborate salutation. She threw her eye up acci- 
dentally in my direction ; it looked as if she was saying, ‘‘ Poor devil.” 
I am not over fond of description, but the eye was a good one, duly 
compounded of the four elements ; just mortal earth enough to keep it 
from being seraphic and saintly, just air enough to make it ethereal, 
just water enough to make it liquid, and just fire enough to vitalize all 
the rest. I brushed a coat which had held its unfading green amidst 
the falling leaves of three autumns, smoothed a hat which had outlived 
the progeny of its paternal beaver, and hurried down stuirs, something 
as a cataract might have taken its first leap from its ledge to its basin. 
It is but just to add, that my boisterous precipitancy occasioned me a 
gentle rebuke from a deaf gentleman, who lived two stories hearer 
Pluto than myself, as I have reason to think, at the instigation of my 
landlady. ‘This was not until evening, however ; there is no time like 
twilight for love confessions and curtain lectures. When I got into the 
street I found the lady had been joined by another. I walked as close 
behind as | dared. 

* You do n’t like him,” said the second lady, in the subdued tone of 
a conversational second fiddle. 

‘| have no objection to the imbecile,” she answered. 

** Do you not think him very handsome ?” 

‘| have seen more repulsive creatures.”’ 

** What can make all the girls like his whiskered face so?” 

* Tt is nothing but capillary attraction, my dear.” 

What a pretty little soul, thought I to myself, and I do fear I said 
so out loud, for she turned round with a sudden start that made me 
feel like Lot’s wife. She was just about turning a corner, when down 
fell a steel-bound reticule. It clattered on the sidewalk just before 
me. Could she have done it on purpose? I thought of the evergreen 
coat,—the inveterate beaver. But after all, I reflected, I am not an 
ill-jointed animal; and, as I handed it to her with my best bow, she 
smiled so very graciously, that I could not help thinking she really did 
drop it on purpose. 

Three days after this, a cobweb was waving over Mr. John Hunter’s 
treatise on the blood, and one of my pauper patients, or rather patient 
paupers, had gone to his long home,—a barrel of proof spirits,—in the 


’ 


’ 
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corner of a dissecting room. At noon, on each of those days, did I 
emerge from my receptacle ; and every day as I met her,—O no, it 
could not be accident,—the glance of recognition grew deeper and 
warmer. I must play the troubadour, said I to myself; and on the 
fourth day, an unsealed note, couleur de rose, fell at the feet of the lady 
as I was walking before her. If 1 had turned round like a simpleton, 
she would have let it lie untouched. I walked on, unmoved as des- 
tiny, and trusted to feminine curiosity. 

The verses—nobody but a New-Hollander would attack women with 
prose—were the following. 


Is thy name Mary, maiden fair ? 
Such should, methinks, its music be ; 
The sweetest name that mortals bear 
Were best befitting thee, 
And she, to whom it once was given 
Was half of earth and half of heaven 


I hear thy voice, I see thy smile, 
I look upon thy folded hair ; 
Ah! while we dream not they beguile, 
Our hearts are in the snare; 
And she, who chains a wild bird’s wing, 
Must start not if her captive sing. 


So, lady, take the leaf that falls, 
To ali but thee, unseen, unknown ; 
When evening shades thy silent walls, 
Then read it all alone ; 
In stillness read, in darkness seal, 
Forget, despise, but not reveal! 


I find by turning to my books that it was two days after this when a 
rose-bud slipped from the lady’s boquet—it may be seen by calling at 
my lodgings. 

What can the icy buckler of philosophy avail in the summer sun- 
light of love? Science menaced me from her crowded pages, Ambi- 
tion fixed her eagle eye on me as she sat on the distant summit, and I 
forgot both for a passing look and a withering flower. It is very pleas- 
ant and praisewerthy to take Principle by the hand, and follow her 
calmly through all the changes of her path; but when Impulse shuts 
her eyes and spreads her wings and lifts us like the bird of the eastern 
tale into her own atmosphere of freedom, there is an extasy in our 
very dizziness. 

I never thought for a moment what all this was to end in; I was as 
moral as a martyr, and if the lady had advanced half as far to meet 
me as some of her liberal sisters will do to anybody that can adjust 
rhymes to nonsense, I should have been sadly embarrassed. 

But it is time to record my next aberration. Before I introduce 
the few coming stanzas, it may be as well to request all that class of 
readers, who look through spectacles and wear more than three wrin- 
kles on their foreheads, to turn over to Politics and Statistics. 

The lines beneath were conveyed to her for whom they were intend- 
ed, by a stratagem, well enough conceived but unfortunate in its execu- 
tion. ‘This accident may have had some connexion with certain sub- 
sequent proceedings. 
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Hast thou a look for me, love ? 
A glance is lightly given; 
Though small the cost to thee, love, 
To me it may be heaven. 


Hast thou a smile for me, dear ? 
One smile may chain a rover ; 

A laughing lip, a flashing eye, 
And Love’s first page turns over. 


Hast thou a word for me, love ? 
Why not a soul is near thee ; 
And there is none that will betray, 

And only one to hear thee. 


Hast thou a kiss for me, dear ? 
O spoil it not by keeping, 

For cheeks will fade, and hearts grow cold, 
While youth and joy are sleeping. 


What a pity it is that one cannot throw the silken net of romance 
around a young creature without entangling in its threads a covey of 
more refractory beings. If her father is an alderman, I shall be com- 
mitted ; if her aunt is a vestal, I shall be scandalized; if her brother is 
a man in buckram, I shall be shot! 

I respect orderly men, but they are apt to have prosaic notions; I 
venerate prudent women ; alas! the pearl of female virtue is too often 
dissolved in vinegar. 

Exactly one week from my first impropriety I received the following 
note : 


“ Sir, 

Your conduct to a young lady, in whom I have the honor to be 
interested, is such as to require my inteference. I submit to you the 
choice of apologizing to the lady in person, of giving me the satisfac- 
tion a gentleman has a right to claim, or of receiving such public chas- 
tisement as I shall deem appropriate, and find convenient.” — — 


On reflection I thought it best to carry the affair through boldly. 1 
returned, then, the following answer : 


“* Sir, 

I shall be happy to apologize to the young female I was so un- 
fortunate as to offend, (privately of course,) if she will meet me at any 
convenient place. If this proposal is not agreeable, I shall have no 
objection to destroying you, with any weapon which may suit your 
fancy, if you think it necessary to your comfort. Flagellation is en- 
tirely out of the question. In case of a meeting, I shall be gratified 
to render my professional services in extracting the ball.” 





But my knight-errant was not to be so easily pacified or intimidated. 
The next day, a sunshine pedestrian—marked No. 39, in my note book, 
—called upon me, stiffly cravated and close buttoned. He was the 
bearer of one of those pithy litthke communications, which begin with 
** Sir,” and end with “ Your servant.”’ I answered itin such a manner as 
must bring matters to a climax immediately. Perhaps it was foolish 
and wicked ; but how could I do otherwise ? I, amidst whose ances- 
tral bearings were embroidered the words “ Vestigia nulla retrorsum ?” 
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And so, having arranged time, place, and implements, I sat down to 
read a chapter of Bellon Wounds. I thought of my vitals, of injuries in 
the abdomen and thorax, generally fatal, as my author remarked ; of my 
Puritanical friends with their antiphlogistic principles ; of weeping rei- 
atives and stereotyped obituaries ; but then I thought of honor and 
gallantry, and the blood sprang like an arrow from my heart. Sup- 
pose, however, I should be so miserable as to hit my antagonist—then 
think of the law ; and the noose, that ‘‘ mortal coil” which no man can 
‘« shuffle off ;’ and the scaffold, one drop of which is a dose more 
sedative than all the ‘ drowsy sirups of the east ;” and the Galvanic 
experiments, twitching and puckering one’s leaden features, as if they 
would 

Create a soul under the ribs of death ! 
When I thought of all these things, most devoutly did I wish I had 
kept my verses in the silly brain that hatched them, or had them print- 
ed and bound with the poems of one of my interesting friends, or dis- 
posed of them in any way, so that they might have died unread, or 
evaporated unwritten. 

To provide against what is commonly called an accident, I made the 
following Will. I take the liberty, as I have done throughout, of 
avoiding names, dates, localities, and technicalities. 


** Knowing the frailty of our bodily organization, and the peculating 
disposition of domestics, I give and bequeath the following articles to 
the following persons. 

** My note book, containing a list of all persons who walk in public, 
with personal remarks, to the Female Charitable Society. 

“To the person marked 44, in the note book, a green coat and a 
hat somewhat worn, recommending him to wear them occasionally, 
by way of a change. 

* To the person marked 19, in the note book, a clean shirt, request- 
ing him to keep it as a curiosity. 

*«'T’o the same person, a small box, containing an article manufac- 
tured at Windsor, to which I have added directions for its use. 

* To the lady marked 113, a yard of tolerably thick cloth, to be 
disposed of as apparel, and applied where it is most needed. 

‘** To my great uncle, a pistol flint, with a knife to skin it. 

“To my stationer, an unfinished novel, ‘The One-eyed Militia 
Man,’ an excellent thing, as far as it goes. 

* 'To my long suffering creditors, my blessing. 

“ To the world, my memory, begging them to be careful of it.” 


And now, having set all these matters in order, I practised pistol 
shooting two whole days at a little cock-chicken of my landlady’s, and 
was awakened on the third morning by a vigorous crow from the in- 
tangible obstinate. 

It is now some time since this affair has all blown over, and I 
am unwilling to dwell upon the particulars. I will only say, that a few 
days after.my unsuccessful attempts upon the chicken, my tailor de- 
clared tlie left leg of my gray trowsers was beyond the aid of any 
thing buta patch, and as he assured me that no gentleman of figure 
wore patches, I requested him to measure me on the spot for a pair of 


black broadcloth pantaloons O. W.H. 
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MEMOIR OF REV. JOHN THORNTON KIRKLAND, D. D. 
LATE PRESIDENT OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


As it is by education that the character of a nation is most power- 
fully affected, those, who take an active part in forming the minds of 
the youth of a country, exercise a very extensive influence over the 
intellectual condition of the people. Yet from the nature of the pur- 
suit, unless they combine with their vocation as instructers or guides 
of youth that of systematic writers or active members of a profession, 
their fame is often somewhat behind their usefulness. The celebrity 
of the pupil may be greatly owing, not merely to direct instruction 
imparted, but to a kindly and genial influence exercised at an institu- 
tion for education. But while the name of the pupil is gathering all 
his fame, as it descends the stream of time, it is not given to the hum- 
ble school-master or the faithful professor to ‘ pursue the triumph or par- 
take the gale.” He must remain assiduously at his post, dispensing to 
other youthful intellects the instruction or the encouragement. which 
he has imparted to their predecessors, and sowing the seeds of useful- 
ness where others are to reap the harvest of fame. 

It is for this reason, if for no other, just and proper, that the grateful 
pupil should bear witness to the talent and worth of those, who have 
promoted the growth of his mind. The applause of the world is, in 
most cases, somewhat capriciously bestowed,—less on real merit, than 
on the qualities which dazzle the imagination. But there is a tribute, 
which can be paid, and which cannot without ingratitude be withheld ,— 
that of an affectionate acknowledgement of the care and attention, the 
encouragement and advice, to which we owe the most valuable of our 
earthly possessions,—the treassures of the intellect. If all who are 
under obligations to the individual, whose name stands at the head of 
this article; if all, who have found him a friend at that time of life, 
when friends are few, and when their influence on character is all- 
powerful ; if all who have experienced the benefits of his patience, 
cheerfulness, address, liberality, and disinterestedness, would rise up 
and bear witness to their benefactor, he would enjoy a reputation 
throughout the United States, which would add new lustre to the 
proudest name. The delicacy, which belongs to the celebration of 
living worth, imposes its restraints, even on the expression of the pur- 
est and most disinterested feelings. In submitting the following sketch 
to the public, we give utterance less to the dictates of gratitude than to 
the suggestions of decorum, presuming but, in part, to anticipate that 
eulogy, which can properly be uttered without qualification, only at 
some future and we trust far distant day. 

The father of President Kirkland was the Rev. Samucl Kirkland, 
well known as a missionary among the Oneida Indians, a character to 
which he was destined from his youth. He acquired the language of 
the Mohawks, at Wheelock’s school, and after his graduation at Prince- 
ton college, he passed two years among the Seneca Indians. For more 
than forty years he lived and labored among the Oneidas in New-York. 
He was married in September, 1769, and took his wife with him to the 
Oneida Castle, as it was called, then occupied exclusively by the In- 
dians, and where Mr. Kirkland and his wite were probably the only 

41 
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white inhabitants. After passing the winter at the castle, Mrs. Kirk- 
land went the next spring to the residence of a friend (General Herki- 
mer) at Little Falls, and there the subject of this sketch, with a twin 
brother, was born, August 17th, 1770. His mother returned to the 
Oneida castie, with her children, where they lived about a year and a 
half. It was a period of uneasiness and disturbance ; the disposition 
of the Indians became doubtful ; and in 1772, the family removed to 
Connecticut, where, with the assistance of means furnished by the So- 
ciety in Scotland for propagating the gospel, they established them- 
selves at Stockbridge, the nearest English settlement, at that time, to 
the Hudson river. 

It may easily be believed, that the advantages of early school edu- 
cation, afforded by a frontier village, were inconsiderable. Dr. Kirk- 
land, at that period of his life, enjoyed no better ; but the deficiency 
was made up by the attentions of his excellent mother, to whose intel- 
ligent care and judicious treatment he owed, no doubt, not a little of 
his future success in life. He early discovered a taste for reading ; 
preferring his book, in a quiet corner, to a participation in the out-door 
sports of his more active brother. 

At the age of twelve, he was removed to Andover, in Massachusetts, 
and placed under the care of the late Dr. Pearson, a scholar of the 
old school, a strict disciplinarian and a thorough teacher in the some- 
what narrow circle of studies, then pursued at our places of education. 
From Andover he was transfered to Cambridge, where he entered a 
student, in 1785. From one of the most respectable of his classmates 
we learn, that “ he shared, to an uncommon degree, the affection and 
confidence of his classmates. No one of their number was considered 
by them to be equally distinguished for facility in his classical acquire- 
ments, and promptness and accuracy in his recitations. He particu- 
larly excelled in the Latin and metaphysical departments.” He took 
his first degree, at the University with distinguished honor. 

Devoting himself to the study of divinity, he was in 1794 settled in 
the ministry, at the New South Church in Boston. The congregation, 
worshipping at that church, embraced some of the most distinguished 
men in the commonwealth, of whom it will be sufficient to mention 
the names of Chief Justice Parsons and Grorce Carnot. It is an 
adequate commendation of the manner, in which Dr. Kirkland acquit- 
ed himself, as a moral and religious instructer to say, that he acquired 
the entire confidence and enjoyed in the highest degree the esteem of 
these eminent judges of merit, and others of minds not less discrimi- 
nating. His theological opinions were of the liberal school ; but the 
controversy since carried on had not then commenced ; and the points 
of difference in theological opinion, now so keenly urged, were at 
that time less distinctly developed, and rarely inculcated from the pul- 
pit. Dr. Kirkland’s religious instructions were characterized by an 
unusual sagacity in discussing difficuit questions in morals, and by 
deep practical views of human life and society ; and their literary ex- 
ecution was remarkable for extraordinary purity of English, and pre- 
cision and terseness of style. Possessing all the requisites for a speak- 
er of the first order,—a fine and well compacted person, an uncom- 
monly handsome face, a clear and powerful voice,—the want of judi- 
cious training at school or at college, or the absence of good models, 
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left Dr. Kirkland with an elocution, to which some exception might be 
taken, and a rather ungraceful though not ineffective style of delivery. 

He was eminent among the professional men of his day for his zeal 
in the cause of letters. On the formation of an association of gentle- 
men, (the Anthology club,) for the purpose of conducting a periodical 
work, Dr. Kirkland evinced himself one of the most active and useful 
Associates. That publication may be considered as having laid the 
foundation of a better taste in letters, in this part of the country. Its 
conductors, Emerson, Gardiner, Buckminster, ‘'hacher, Kirkland and 
others, were sound scholars, and gentlemen,—men of extensive and 
correct learning and pure taste ; and they left a visible impress on the 
mind of the community. Unfortunately for the influence of the work, 
it was enlisted too deeply in the political and theological controversies 
of the day, for general circulation; and the patronage it received 
never equalled its merit as a literary journal. 

The reputation of Dr. Kirkland as a divine, a scholar, and a friend of 
literature and education, was now so fairly established, as to command 
the general suffrage ; and, on the decease of President Webber in 1810, 
he was elected to supply his place at the head of the University. He 
had been among those named as candidates for that place, when the 
office was vacated by the death of President Willard, four or five years 
before. Dr. Kirkland was inaugurated as President of the University, 
in the autumn of 1810; and continued to discharge the duties of the 
office, for eighteen years. As the President of Harvard College is ex- 
clusively an executive officer, his action on the minds of the students 
is confined to the general influence of his administration. The char- 
acter of Dr. Kirkland was peculiarly adapted to an influence of this 
sort, and in no institution is it more important than acollege. No 
class of persons is so impatient of restraint, so inclined to resist a 
direct and peremptory action, and at the same time so susceptible of 
being swayed by an unsuspected and paternal influence, as the high- 
spirited youth of our colleges. Dr. Kirkland had a mildness of tem- 
per which nothing could ruffle, a patience that could not be wearied, a 
self possession, never surprised; together with a natural and unas- 
suming dignity, which took care of itself, without effort or pretension. 
These qualities enabled him to guide the helm successfully through the 
roughest storms of college life. 

But it was not merely as a paternal and affectionate head of the 
college family, that President Kirkland deserves to be commemo- 
rated. His administration constitutes an era in the College history, 
in the largest sense of the term. It is the ancient but sometimes ex- 
aggerated reproach of collegiate institutions, that they remain station- 
ary, while the world is in progress. ‘They would fail of the objects 
they are intended to effect, if there were nothing fixed and substan- 
tial in them, about which public opinion could rally as to a standard. 
But it is unquestionably a danger, to which they are exposed, that the 
standard may be kept unchanged, while the public service for which it 
was constituted may have received a new expansion. Over-cautious 
and timid minds, intrusted with the administration of such institutions, 
are too apt to leave unattempted the duty of keeping them in unison 
with the society, to which they are attached. President Kirkland found 
the college approaching the second century of its age, and perhaps it 
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may be said, without injustice to the excellent men, who gave the ex- 
isting tone to it, rather behind the state of society, which at that 
period was in an active course of literary improvement. Without the 
affectation of innovation, without harshness or violence, he applied his 
thoughts and his talents, his uncommon influence over men, and his 
facility in affairs, to an entire renovation of the character of the Uni- 
versity, and shortly succeeded in laying that foundation, on which, by 
his own labors, and those of his worthy successor, it has been brought 
to the highest point of attainable improvement. 

The discipline of the college became milder, and more paternal, re- 
lying chiefly on the sense of honor among its subjects ; the intercourse 
between the students and their instructers became more friendly and 
confidential ; the standard of scholarship was elevated ; the depart- 
ments of instruction greatly increased in number ; the compensation 
of the tutors and professors was raised ; the library enriched by great 
accessions ; and the number of munificent benefactions multiplied 
without example. From President Kirkland, who never grudged 
another the fullest meed of praise, it would be unjust to withhold the 
credit of having largely participated in the efforts and counsels, by 
which these improvements took place. He had, however, the advan- 
tage of able and zealous coadjutors in the Corporation. Among these, 
it would be unjust to omit the name of Joun Lower, Esq. who, long 
after transient collisions and temporary controversies are forgotten, 
will live in the memory of his friends and the public, as one of the 
most useful of citizens, and best of men. 

For eighteen years that Dr. Kirkland was at the head of the Uni- 
versity, we presume it may be said with safety, that not a young man 
passed through it, without being inspired with a sincere and respect- 
ful friendship for its head. We fearlessly appeal, for the justice of this 
remark, to the four or five hundred individuals, throughout the coun- 
try, who received the honors of Cambridge, during his administration. 
Many of them found him more than a friend in the common accepta- 
tion of the term. His kindness knew no bounds, not even those of 
his own ability to exercise it; and with a salary, that would have en- 
riched a man of thrift, he retired from the office poorer than he enter- 
ed it. 

In the summer of 1827, Dr. Kirkland’s health was seriously im- 
paired ; and in the spring following he vacated the Presidency. He 
had the happiness, in the meantime, to form a matrimonial connection 
with the daughter of his former parishioner and friend, Mr. George 
Cabot. After retiring from office, he undertook, accompanied by his 
wife, the tour of the United States. They have since crossed the At- 
lantic, and his friends and pupils have the gratification of hearing from 
Europe, that his health has been greatly improved by his tour through 
England, France and Italy. 

In speaking of the professional character of Dr. Kirkland, we have 
omitted to dwell on the excellence of his style as a writer. Ata time 
when good writing was more of an accomplishment in this country 
than it is now considered, he formed for himself an uncommonly pure 
and chaste manner. It was the result of his own good taste, nice per- 
ception, and judicious study of the best models. The prevailing taste 
of the day was bad. The style of the occasional publications, in this 
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part of the country, was either turgid and wordy, or jejune and point- 
less ; and, at the commencement of his career, Dr. Kirkland’s manner, 
though free from these faults, was not marked by its subsequent char- 
acteristic peculiarities. But his ear and his mind both craved a more 
nervous and braced manner. He thought with precision and point, 
and could not, therefore, acquiesce in a cold and feeble style. He 
was totally destitute of all pretence and inflation of temper ; and the 
reigning verbosity was peculiarly distasteful to him. He soon formed 
a style peculiarly his own, of singular neatness and precision ; pithy, 
and sententious. ‘The Biography of Fisher Ames, prefixed to the col- 
lection of his works, will exemplify and bear out all we have said on 
this topic. 

Asa writer he had really no fault, but that rarest and most com- 
mendable ‘ leaning to virtue’s side,” that he did not write enough. 
Retaining, through a long and flattered career, the retiring diffidence 
of youth, and finding more difficulty in satisfying himself, than he did 
in delighting the public, he was with difficulty persuaded to furnish 
any of his occasional performances for the press, and never induced to 
bend his powers to the preparation of any large work. The following 
list, we believe, comprises most of his publications:—An Artillery 
Election Sermon, delivered in 1795; a Fast Sermon ; a Discourse on 
the interment of Dr. Belknap ; and an Oration before the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society, in 1798 ; A Discourse on the death of Washington, in 
1800 ; an Ordination Sermon; and an Address before the Charit- 
able Fire Society, in 1801. A Memoir of Adams and Jefferson, deliver- 
ed by President Kirkland, by the appointment of the American Acade- 
my of Arts and Sciences (of which body he was for many years the Vice- 
President) will appear in the forth-coming volume of their transactions. 
His publications in earlier life, although presenting occasional indica- 
tions of his matured manner, are rather below the standard of his pow- 
er, as it was witnessed by the younger portion of the community. The 
Life of Fisher Ames is the first of his printed performances, that 
comes fully up to it. Itis much to be wished, that he might find 
health and strength, in the decline of life, to revise a part of his manu- 
scripts for the press. ‘They would furnish the materials for a volume 
of practical Ethies, equal to any thing, which has appeared in the En- 
glish language, for depth of thought, sagacity, knowledge of human 
nature, didactic eloquence, and pure English style. 

It must not be supposed, from the small amount of the printed 
works of President Kirkland, that he has led an inactive life. For 
sixteen years, he discharged the laborious duties of a parish minister 
to the acceptance of a highly improved congregation. ‘The duties to 
be discharged by the President of the College are numerous, perplex- 
ing, and laborious. Dr. Kirkland was assiduous in their performance. 


= 


To those, more immediately pertaining to the office, he added that of 
sharing, with the Professor of Divinity, the religious instructions of the 
Chapel on Sundays ; and he appeared very frequently in the pulpits 
of the neighboring churches. He was always at the command of so- 
cieties and individuals, for every act and office of duty and friendship ; 
and if no day of our lives is to be accounted lost, on which we have 
rendered a service, Dr. Kirkland has to number as few lost days in his 
life, as the most industrious of his contemporaries. But being whoily 
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free from that morbid appetite for applause, and craving passion for 
notoriety, which keep some men constantly before the public, the 
calm and gentle assiduity of his useful career has, at times, been mis- 
taken for inactivity. 

President Kirkland has ever been the delight of the social circle. 
He pessesses that contagious cheerfulness, equanimity, and good tem- 
per, flowing from the pure spring of a good heart, which makes all 
men happy in his company. He carries with him an atmosphere of 
benevolence, in which the spirit of contention expires, for want of its 
aliment, and which gives a double zest to the effusions of a mind rich 
in the stores of a various reading, an extensive observation of men, and 
a profound study of human society. 

Upon the whole, his life and career, furnish one among the numer- 
ous examples of the rise of merit from an humble origin, and under no 
favorable circumstances, to the highest posts of honor and usefulness. 
It could scarcely have been expected, that the future President of the 
oldest University in the country, should have been the son of a poor 
missionary, born at the very out-posts of civilization, reared in infancy 
among the children of the forest, and, through childhood, favored with 
no advantages, beyond those of a frontier settlement. After all allow- 
ance is made for the propitious character of our institutions, by which 
the path is, in all cases, made plam and free to virtue and merit, it 
must be universally felt, that nothing but manifest talent of the highest 
cast, anexemplary life, assiduous effort, and a singularly happy temper, 
could have carried President Kirkland ever the wide interval, which 
separated the starting point from the goal of his career. ‘The imper- 
fect outline, which we have sketched of his character, will give but a 
faint idea of it, to those, whom actual observation has not made ac- 
quainted with its worth. But with all, whom personal intercourse has 
qualified to judge of it, and especially with all those who had the good 
fortune to be the subjects of his parental care, at the University, we 
shall stand acquitted ef exaggeration. They will be able to recal the 
familiar instances, the habitual exercise, the steady manifestation of 
his intellectual and moral excellence ; and to their affection we com- 
mit his character to be embalmed. 


OUR BIRDS. 
A TALK IN THE WAY OF ORNITHOLOGY. 
PART II. 


Tuere are about four hundred different Birds in the United States, 
three hundred and fifty of which, perhaps, may be found at some sea- 
son of the year in the woods and fields in the neighborhood of Boston ; 
yet how small a number of these are at all known to the great majority 
of our people ! probably not fifty, out of the three hundred and _ fifty, 
would be recognized by name ; and as to identifying individuals, peo- 
ple in general have limited their ornithological pursuits to that very 
shrewd performance of telling a “ hawk froma handsaw.” Our woods 
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are full of song, and most of the notes are familiar to our ears, 
yet ninety-nine out of a hundred of us take a Fly-catcher for a 
Robin, and know no distinction between a Goldfinch, a Summer- 
sylvia, and a Red-start, which we may hear singing every day for 
months together. Now we hold it to be a matter of some interest 
to know these little visiters, and nothing more than fair to re- 
quite, with a personal intimacy and welcome, the greeting offered by 
their pleasant strains. 

No one can take a ramble for a quarter of an hour in the woods, in 
June, July, or August, without having his ears saluted by a sweet, 
rolling, melodious whistle from the lofty branches above his head ; 
this note is often taken for that of the Robin, though any person at all ac- 
quainted with the individual could distinguish the two species of 
melody, at any distance capable of transmitting the faintest of these 
sounds to his ear. This songster is the Rep-Eyep FLy-carcuer, one 
of the most charming and sprightly musicians that our forests can 
boast of. He is about the size of a Sparrow, and is of an olive brown 
color. His lively and agreeable note is the charm of our woods from 
morning to night, being kept up with a spirit and perseverance equalled 
by few of the feathered choir. The tallest trees and the thickest 
woods are the favorite resort of this bird; on open plains or among 
low thickets, he is never seen ; but among the giant arms of the old 
oaks, or in the dense foliage of the walnuts, or on the top of a tail and 
majestic elm, he is sure to take his stand and make the dark shadows 
of the forest ring with his sonorous warble. His performances, in- 
deed, are not confined to the country, but our most populous cities are 
greeted by his visits. In a fine summer day as you walk through the 
mall in Boston, you may hear his mellow and enlivening whistle among 
the trees of that beautiful promenade, and in passing along the busiest 
streets, where a towering elm lifts its fresh green canopy over the brick 
walls, the little rustic may be heard, straining his melodious throat 
amid the concert of rattling carts and creaking weelbarrows. 

The nest of this charming musician is quite a curiosity ; it is built 
often on the horizontal branch of a young walnut, oak, or hornbeam, 
six, eight, or ten feet from the ground, and is what i is called a basket 
ne st, hanging from a forked branch by the edges, like the pocket of a 
billiard-table, or a dip-net ; they are built so near the ground as to af- 
ford opportunity for observing the mechanism pursued by the builder ; 
and the ingenuity of this little architect in knotting his looped strings 
in regular triangle, and weaving his chopped leaves into the warp of 
his habitation, till he has brought it into proper symmetry and mathe- 
matical adjustment, is enough to fill us with admiration. 

** Sic vos non vobis nidificatis aves!’ It would seem a shame that 
so much ingenuity and industry should not be allowed the full enjoy- 
ment of the fruits of their toil ; and yet nature—Heaven bless the 
mark !—does at times play unaccountable pranks. This same nidicular 
handywork—to what base uses may it come! The Fly-catcher’s nest, 
so snug and cosey, is a favorite resort of the Cow-sunTinG, and the 
cradle, of course, in which a changeling usurps the honor of a legiti- 
mate heir. Mayhap you never heard of the interloper aforesaid. The 
Cow-bunting is a bird that never builds a nest, but sneaks into that 
of another, and leaves its eggs to the care of strangers. If you should 
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chance to espy in your walks through the woods, a black, impish 
looking rascal, fluttering from fence to bush, like a thieving caitiff, 
afraid to be seen,—skulking among the thickets, and prying into nooks 
and corners with the air of a catchpole or a pickpocket,—knock him 
down, cape saxa manu, cape rebora pastor ; stop his privateering ; nulli- 
fy him! that is the very villain, on the look-out for a nest in which to 
father a spurious progeny upon some unlucky wight, more industrious 
and Christian-like, than himself. 

You have heard of the Cuckoo, and his tricks of a similar stamp to 
this,—the European Cuckoo, 1 should premise,—for the Cuckoo of 
America, is a bird of different habits, and builds a nest of his own. 
The Cow-bunting is the only American bird, known to be guilty of 
the practice abovementioned, and, as I have just remarked, may be 
seen in the woods, sharking about with a stealthy movement and 
villanous aspect, silent and watchful, lest the ‘ very stones should prate 
of his whereabout ;” and peeping and nuzzling into every odd corner 
for a market in which to pass off his counterfeits. Many is the decent, 
industrious, and pains-taking little citizen, that is plagued with the 
visits of this prowling customer, and there is no getting clear of him, 
for the villain’s craft is equal to his impudence; a small bird will be 
driven from his nest by the intruder, a large one will be watched for 
the moment when his back is turned. The little Wittachee* cannot 
hide his cradle in too close a seclusion for the eye of the prowler; the 
red-eyed Fly-catcher’s airy basket is looked upon as_ constituting 
specially desirable quarters ; the ‘Tawny-thrush—simple fellow,—must 
lend a hand at bringing up the infant trouvé ; the Cat-bird is not cun- 
ning enough to keep out of the scrape, though various devices are re- 
sorted to by some of these birds to rid themselves of the incumbrance ; 
some will abandon their nests when the Cow-bird has laid in them ; 
but, in general, birds will not leave eggs of their own, when a spurious 
one is thrust into their company. Of course, when the eggs are 
hatched, the brood are all equally taken care of by the dam, interloper 
cum ccteris,—though, in most cases, the Cow-bunting is the first 
hatched, and as he quickly out grows the rest of the brood, and, with 
his ample dimensions and narrow quarters, feels a good deal of that 
incommodity which troubled our venerable friend and acquaintance, 
the old lady who lived in a spoon, he makes short work with his broth- 
er nestlings, and elbows them overboard without ceremony. Every 
Cow-bunting that is reared is the destruction of three or four other 
birds. 

The Cow-bunting is peculiar to this country, and receives its name 
from its habit at certain seasons, of frequenting the cowpens to pick 
up grain and seeds ; it is sometimes called Cow-bird, Cowpen-bird, 
and Blackbird, which reminds me of many other confusions of names 
in our ornithology, that occasion great error and perplexity, to one not 
much acquainted with natural history. Our Blue Jay, for instance, is 
called in Virginia, the Bluebird; the Bluebird, is called there the 
Bluc-sparrow. But the oddest perplexity is made by confounding to- 
gether the Partridge, Quail, and Pheasant, in such inextricable con- 
fusion, that a traveler from Massachusetts to the South, would be 
sorely puzzled to tell which was which, without turning to a manual 
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of Ornithology. ‘There is a bird in New-England, called a Partridge ; 
this bird is called a Pheasant, in Pennsylvania, Virginia, and the 
Carolinas. ‘There is a bird called a Partridge, in the aforesaid South- 
ern States, and this bird is called a Quail in New-England ; but the 
best of the joke is, that this Partridge, or Pheasant, is neither a Par- 
tridge, nor a Pheasant, buta RuffedGrous. There are no Partridges, 
or Pheasants, in the United States. 

+The Warsuine Fiy-carcuer I should have mentioned along with 
his brother of the red-eye ; the song of this bird is, perhaps, the sweet- 
est and most agreeable of all the tuneful choir : with a note less vigor- 
ous and emphatic than the other, he far excels him in harmonious 
softness of tone, and the smooth, voluble flow of his musical strains. 
He is much less common than the Red-eye, and I do not recollect 
ever to have heard him within the precincts of the city; but ina 
woody spot in the country, or on an elm or chesnut, near your farm- 
house, whenever you hear from out the leaves a sweet, melting, con- 
tinuous warble, in a low, gentle strain, yet clear and distinct ; tender 
and approaching to languid, yet not deficient in fulness or effect ; never 
harsh, sharp, abrupt or strong, but ever liquid, clear, and soothing, 
you may discover the bird I have been describing. His nest is built 
in the common way, in the high branches of a tree, generally an elm. 
He shows a considerable fondness for the society of man, by nestling 
near his dwellings, and his confidence and familiarity should be re- 
turned with hospitable protection,—a requital no less merited by his so- 
ciable disposition, than the surpassing sweetness of his voice. 

Of the Fly-catcher tribe, we have various other individuals, more or 
less eminent for song, as the White-eye, the Red-start, and others so 
little known as to have no popular name. These birds, as their ap- 
pellation signifies, live solely on flies, moschetoes, bugs, &c. so that the 
services they perform are not limited to the sphere of their musical 
capacities. Some of them are hardly ever seen out of the thickest 
woods, as these parts abound generally in insects. The Rep-srarr, 
must be looked for in the deepest and darkest recesses of the forest. 
This is a handsome little bird, of a dark brown color, with a beautiful 
orange on the shoulders, and white at the breast. His note is much 
like that of a Goldfinch or Yellow-bird, and, among the thick foliage of 
the pines or walnuts, you may observe him darting round and round 
from one limb to another in pursuit of his game, snapping up flies and 
moschetoes, one after another, to the tune of fifty or a hundred per 
meal ; the havoc, indeed, made by all of them among insects is pro- 
digious. It is a fortunate and wise provision of nature that such a 
check should be provided to the multiplication of these insignificant, 
but troublesome creatures. All animated species have their irremedia- 
ble grievances ; and to be gobbled up by birds seems to be one of the 
ills that fly-flesh is heir to. 

** Speaking of every thing,” says Caleb Quotem, “ reminds me of 
nothing !” Speaking of catching flies reminds me of political econo- 
my. Mr. Malthus, and his acolytes, might draw an argument upon 
analogy fromthe preceding fact, and others of a kindred nature, which 
mark the whole scheme of animated existence—in favor of his doctrine 
of superfecundity, and the necessity of the preventive check. ‘There 
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is a very manifest superfecundity in the production of birds, and a very 
evident and operative preventive check in the way of this increase. 
Most of those familiar to us, lay four or five, and sometimes more, 
eggs; the Marsh-wren lays seven or eight; and many of these birds 
breed twice or thrice in a season ; yet do we find that any species is 
more numerous now than it was at any preceding period! The geo- 
metrical ratio in which they ought to increase, according to calcula- 
tion, is enormous ; but for all this, it does not appear that any increase 
takes place from year to year, even in those species which are not 
molested by man. An attentive observation will explain this phenome- 
non. ‘The system of animated nature is one great round of destrue- 
tion ; hardly an inhabitant of the forest lives otherwise than by de- 
stroying some other species of animal. Both the eggs and young of 
birds are exposed to such a series of hazards, that, after considering 
their number and degree, we see cause rather for surprise, that whole 
species are not exterminated, than for wonder at their not increasing 
out of measure. 

The Cow-bunting, as has been already remarked, destroys a vast 
number ; perhaps one third of the small birds’ nests will be found upon 
examination to have a Cow-bunting’s egg in them; but this is noth- 
ing to the ravages committed among the eggs and young, by the 
Cuckoos, Squirrels, Pole-cats, Snakes, Owls, Rats, Foxes, &c. who 
are continually prowling about in search of nests. When full grown, 
their hazards are far trom being at an end ; the Hawks, Owls, and 
Foxes, with a host of other enemies, are ready to dart upon them at 
every favorable opportunity ; by this means a proper balance is kept 
up in their numbers, and no species is suffered to multiply beyond a cer- 
tain limit. ‘The philosopher, as is remarked by the great French 
naturalist, contemplates with pain a system so apparently cruel, yet he 
admires the skilful adaptation of parts, and the efficiency with which 
the means are fitted to the end. ‘The individuals, who are portions of 
this great scheme, may rest satisfied that their private loss is public 
gain, and thus to fall a personal sacrifice to the proper operation of the 
system, would be, as Lord Byron said of being drowned in the Lake of 
Geneva, “ classical, but not agreeable !” 

But stay—lI have been digressing ; we came forth to see, and not to 
philosophize. Let us look around ; the dark forest environs us on 
every side, and the deep dell at our feet is black in the shadows of the 
thick pine boughs: the hill sides are shaggy with a deep forest of 
cedars, and the fitful breeze swelling through the dense mass of foliage, 
sounds like the hollow roar of the ocean ; a few sunburnt rocks lift 
their mossy brows above the herbage, gleaming in gray and reddish 
masses among the fresh green thickets ; all is a solitary wild, and the 
stillness of the scene is only broken by the shrill note of the Pine- 
warbler, who, now and then from the dark leaves of the evergreens, 
trolls forth a rattling ery, which in the lonely gloom of the woods has a 
melancholy sound quite in unison with the savage character of the 
scenery. 

These secluded spots and deep recesses are the favorite haunts of 
the Woop-rurusn, a bird whose note is possessed of singular melody 
and compass ; he is very rarely to be met with, but his song, if it but 
once strike the ear, cannot fail to arrest your attention instantaneously, 
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and remain impressed upon the memory ever afterwards—so very mark- 
ed and peculiar are both his tone and execution. He sings seldom, 
generally towards evening, and is very shy. About sunset you may, by 
a happy chance, hear his note from the thickest part of a deep grove, 
and by making your way carefully through the trees, find him perched 
in the centre of an enormous white pine, so dark as to shut out the 
light of day : here in total solitude, and unsuspicious of any intruding 
listener, he will chant a few slow, solemn and singularly varied tones, 
more like those of a flute, or a church organ, than any melody of the 
woods. These tones are musical in a very high degree, clear, deliberate, 
and regulated by pauses of considerable length. I know not any 
songster of our groves, whose performances are more striking or effec- 
tive than the singular chants of this bird; their full, deep and im- 
pressive sounds, the solemn slowness with which they are uttered, the 
dark solitude of the spot, still darker from the gathering shades of 
evening, all combine in producing an effect similar to that of the sound 
of a pealing anthem, through the * long-drawn aisle and fretted vault” 
of a Gothic cathedral. 

Let us stop a moment to contemplate this monarch oak, rearing his 
mighty form in lonely grandeur over the dwarfish tribes of cedar and 
juniper around him. The veteran of the forest towers proudly over 
their diminutive heads, but his pride is the pride of desolation. His 
gnarled and naked body has been rent by the winter tempest, and he 
flings abroad his giant arms, no more, alas! to shake their glistening 
foliage in the breeze, but blasted with lightning and stretching their 
bare and blackened forks unsheltered into the scorching sky. A 
flight of ill-omened Crows, whose funeral garb and hoarse scream 
form a fit accompaniment to this image of ruin, are perched upon the 
scathed limbs, er wheeling in the air overhead, croaking forth their 
harsh and discordant caw. A thousand winters have beat against that 
lonely trunk, but its firm and deep-set roots held with immoveable 
grasp the stony bowels of the earth; the vigor and brawn of youth 
were in those knotty branches, and the lord of the woods bore the 
driving of a thousand winters against his brow unmoved, and saw a 
thousand snows melt from the mountain tops with firm-set foot and un- 
riven joints. The red deer bounded along the glades under his 
shadow, and the war-whoop of the painted savage rung in the breeze 
that swept through his leafy locks. 

Leaving the pine forest, it may be remarked, that there are fewer 
singing birds to be found here than in other woods ; the Sylvias and 
Fly-catchers rarely frequent them ; and beside those already enumerat- 
ed, we shall hear hardly any other note than that of the Towner 
BUNTING, sometimes called Chewink, or Ground-robin. This is an 
innocent and rather pretty sort of bird, of tame and familiar habits, 
building a nest in the ground at the foot of a pine tree, and always 
keeping near the earth, scratching among the bushes, or, in its highest 
excursions, ascending the lowest branches of a cedar or stunted pine. 
In scrambling among the thickets you may almost tread upon the fe- 
male as she sits upon her nest ; on being alarmed, she will run a few 
yards, hop into a low branch, and begin a quick, emphatic and rather 
melancholy cry, “ towhée, towhéc,’ repeated at short intervals. Often- 
times in a warm day, when unmolested and in perfect quiet, they will 
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take their stations among the branches, a short distance from each 
other, and repeat and answer the same note for half an hour together ; 
this concert, though rather monotonous and plaintive, is not unpleas- 
ing. There is another very different and sprightly note uttered by 
this bird, so dissimilar, indeed, to the former, that one has a difficulty 
in believing it to proceed from the same organs that sent forth those 
deep and guttural tones. 

From the summit of that distant tree the loud clear whistle of the 
Rostn announces that the sun is hastening downward ; and as the air 
grows cool, and the glare of day diminishes, his note increases in 
emphasis and rapidity, till the whole neighborhood rings with the music. 
Who is a stranger to the sweet and cheerful voice of this favorite bird, 
or to his innocent and familiar manners? It may be not amiss to re- 
mark that this is not the Robin Redbreast of Europe, which is a bird 
about half his size, but closely resembling him in manners. 

This time of the day is also the hour commonly chosen for the vocal 
performances of another songster, who, on account of the lateness of 
the hour in which he is generally heard, is, I find, called by our coun- 
try people, the Nightingale,—an appellation which he certainly does 
not merit for the melody of his notes, although his vocal exhibitions 
are some of the most singular to our ears that the whole forest cffers. 
This bird, whose proper name is the Tawny-rHrusu, has a remarka- 
bly strong, deep, blowing voice, hardly musical, but considerably varied, 
and which may be likened somewhat to the hollow rolling sound made 
by blowing into the muzzle of a gun-barrel. When heard in the still- 
ness of the evening, and among the thick woods, where, in fact, they 
almost always keep, the effect is very striking and impressive. ‘They 
may sometimes be heard during the day, when besides the peculiar 
whistle, just described, they more commonly utter a single short and 
sharp cry. But they are more fond of the evening, and about half an 
hour after sunset you may take your stand at the skirt of a grove, and 
hear them call to one another among the dark shadows of the trees, in 
a full and emphatic voice, sometimes harsh and husky, and at others 
mellowed and tuned into a warble, not unmusical. One individual 
calls out— Hwy tréoo, tréoo, travo, traoo ;”’ in a few seconds another 
replies— Til lil lil, til lil Lil,’—and this musical colloquy is kept up 
for half an hour, or more; there are certainly few notes that sound 
more curiously. 

This Thrush is by no means a rare bird ; the woods round Boston 
are full of them. They are seen for a few days in the Southern States, 
as they pass northwardly, but they breed only in these parts. Their 
nests are always low, commonly close to the ground, in a stunted bush, 
or on a pile of sticks. ‘Their plumage so exactly resembles the color 
of a dead leaf, that when in search of nests a person may pass round 
and over them without making any discovery. The bird seems to be 
instinctively aware of this circumstance, and trusts to her color for con- 
cealment. When sitting on her nest, she will suffer any one to pass 
within a foot of her station without moving a feather. 

_ Gentle reader and companion ! the day is done. The sun is sink- 
ing behind the dark blue mountains in the west, and a great wall of 
leaden-colored shadow comes heaving up from the gray ocean, far off 
in the opposite heaven. Look now at the glorious pageant of a sum- 
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mer sunset! The western’sky is glowing with gold and purple, and 
yon gorgeous company of clouds, that gather and hang around the 
bright track of the sinking orb, seem like blood-red banners waving 
over an immense curtain of green and glowing flame. A _ heap of 
dense masses are dappling the long vista of glory beyond, while their 
fringed edges are lighted into transparent fire by the sea of flame 
streaming up behind them. While we gaze, the magical scene 
changes. The deep crimson of the tufted foids in the cloudy canopy, 
and the dazzling gleam of that glancing ocean of light, pass into fainter 
hues ; the sparkling sky abates its fires, and the sheet of red flame wanes 
into a mild yellow. The purple tints have sunk into gray, and the last 
faint rays of the sun decline into the thin and silvery tinge of twilight. 


THE EXPECTATION. 
{From the German of Schiller. | 


Do I not hear the small door move ? 
Has not the quick bolt sharply rung? 
No! ’t is the wind’s low-murmured sigh— 
The poplar trees among. 


Weave, O thou grove! a green-leaved roof with care ! 
O’er thee soft Beauty’s rays shall soon be stealing— 
Ye boughs, build up a shadowy arbor there, 
With friendly night her secret haunt concealing— 
Wake, all ye columns of caressing air ! 
The roses lingering in her cheeks revealing— 
When, with light-glancing steps, her tender feet 
Bear their bright burden to Love’s happy seat. 


Hush ! is not there something fleeting 
Through yonder thicket swift away ? 
No! ’t is a startled bird that left 
The copse wherein it lay. 


Put out thy torch, O day! thou spiritual night, 
With thy kind silence come, and round us hover— 
Spread out thy gauze of red and purple light, 
Above the secret boughs that give us cover ; 
When the listener’s ear is nigh, Joy takes her flight, 
And tell-tale day is hated by the lover ;— 
Evening alone, an an heaven is calm above, 
Can be the trusty confidant of Love. 


Do I not hear a gentle voice 
Upon my ear in whispers break ? 

No! ‘tis the note of some white swan, 
Borne on the silvery lake. 


Music swells all around me—at my feet 
Fountains soun¢, sweetly as their tide is flowing ; 
The blooming flowers, which airs with kisses greet, 
Sway droopingly,—all life with joy is glowing. 
The grape, the peach, that, from its green retreat 
Behind the leaves, its rosy cheek is showing, 
Invite my taste—and fragrant breezes now 
Drink the hot moisture from my burning brow. 
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Do I not hear resounding steps 
Beneath the shade of bending trees ? 
No! 't is the o’er-ripened fruit that falls, 
Touched by the pleasant breeze. 


Day’s flaming eye itself grows dim apace, 
And in sweet death its sinking rays expire ; 
Now favoring twilight fills the mighty space, 
The flowers, that hate the sun’s meridian fire, 
Unfold their cups ;—the moon lifts up her face ;— 
In large, red masses doth the world retire ; 
From every charm the girdle is unbound, 
And, unarrayed, each shape of beauty found ! 


Do [ not see some glimmering form ? 
Gleams it not like a silken fold ? 

No! ‘t is a column’s gloomy light, 
That props a temple old. 


Be still, my anxious and desiring heart ! 

Let not unreal fancies, false though sweet, 
Present the soft embrace, the sudden start, 

And all that makes the bosom fondly beat. 
Oh, let me gaze on Beauty, when apart 

She sits in life and love—when hands can meet 
In pressure warm,—or touch her mantle’s shade— 
Then bright and real will my dream be made. 





FIRST EPISTLE TO THE EDITORS. 
FROM A MAN OF LETTERS. 


Tue New-England Magazine, number one, “ with the compliments 
of the editors!” Who would have thought that ever Jedidiah Joyless, 
of East-Timothy, Mass. would have come to that, or rather, that that 
would ever have come to him. Here I have been town-clerk and post- 
master, I will not tell how long—being a single man—but never before 
did I receive the compliments of an editor. In vain have my fellow- 
citizens delighted to honor me with official dignities; as vainly have I 
discharged, with diligent patriotism, the various duties which devolved 
upon me as an officer of my native town, and a functionary in one of 
the most important departments of the national confederacy. In vain 
did I write after my name “ Esq.” and “ P. M.;” the conductors of 
the press, either from ignorance or envy, observed as obstinate a si- 
lence, as deathlike a stillness, in relation to myself and my productions 
as if my name had never been recorded in the baptismal register, or 
signed to a way-bill! Once, only, was I noticed with a flattering ex- 
pression of the estimation in which my services were held by my fel- 
low-citizens. It was when the hand of Reform passed like the besom 
of destruction over our devoted village; when it swept like a hurri- 
cane over the venerable walls of the social edifice, shaking them from 
turret to foundation-stones, upsetting the time-consecrated pillars of 
the republic, and consigning the postmaster and the plenipotentiary to 
one common catastrophe! Then it was, that, like Sampson, I girded 
my loins, smote the Philistine, and fell buried in the ruins of the polit 
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ical fabric. But my fate was not unnoticed, nor my public services 
unrequited ; for the editor of the Observer and Telegraph, a valuable 
paper, published weekly on a medium sheet, price one dollar per an- 
num, at East-Timothy, observed that the finger of persecution was 
upon me, and made signal of the same with telegraphic accuracy, in 
the following remarkable language, which I had the satisfaction of 
seeing quoted by most of the patriotic papers in the Union; ‘ He was 
a most valuable officer, and enjoyed the esteem of all parties.” Guess 
my mortification, however, when, in a subsequent paper, I found my 
late office spoken of in such flippant and irreverent terms as these ; 
“It is a paltry concern, worth about eight dollars and thirty-seven 
cents per annum, which had gone a begging, until the late amiable 
and inoffensive incumbent kindly consented to discharge the duties.” 
I was mortified to the quick, by this unkind requital, and incontinently 
caused a town-meeting to be called, and, having mounted the rostrum, 
pronounced my political valedictory. In this production I followed 
the most approved models, ancient and modern. Having touched 
lightly upon the darkness and barbarism in which the world was in- 
volved, in the age immediately preceding the revival of letters, and 
spoken of the discovery of Columbus, and the injustice done that great 
man, by giving the name of another to this continent; I adverted to 
the persecutions of our forefathers, their removal from the land of their 
birth, the landing at Plymouth, and the subsequent rise of this repub- 
lic. Then I touched upon the value of our republican form of gov- 
ernment, and dwelt upon the blood and treasure expended in resisting 
the oppressions of the mother country, who, in reference to the color 
of her regimentals, and the crimsoned hands of her myrmidons, I ven- 
tured to pronounce the identical scarlet abomination spoken of in the 
good book. Next I spoke of reform, which led me to point out the 
difference between Martin Luther and General Jackson, and between 
the Popish Church and the Post-Office Department. Speaking of the 
latter led me back again to the revival of letters; 1 commented on the 
literary character of our country, and, after showing forth the manner 
in which we had been vilified, by the hireling scribblers of the scarlet 
king, I adverted to the awful absence of grammatical accuracy, in the 
compositions of some of our public functionaries, and hinted at the 
ruin which might fall upon our beloved country, from such dreadful 
corruptions of the vernacular. Finally, I came to speak of my own 
case, and of the ingratitude of republics, and after confessing that I 
had no more right to complaip, than had Aristides, and many other 
just men, whom I named in order, announced my determination to 
withdraw, forever, from the torturous path of ambition, to renounce 
the gaudy bauble, office, and to spend the remainder of my days in re- 
tirement, reflection, and literary labors. 

It was probably to this production, which I caused to be printed in 
a neat pamphlet, and circulated among my friends, that I owe the no- 
tice of the erudite editers of the New-England Magazine ; for the 
former productions of my pen have been most ungenerously concealed 
from the public eye, and doomed to oblivion. For years have I been 
a regular contributor to our town newspaper. I have emulated the 
fame of Addison, and coveted the distinction of Scott. My essays 
have been various and voluminous, my stories have been singularly 
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sentimental, and the poetic corner of my brain has yielded an annual 
nett product, of which the quantity has scarcely been exceeded by any 
of our native bards. Many of these effusions have been transfered 
into other journals, and not unfrequently with an editorial comment ; 
such as, ‘‘ we copy with great pleasure the following beautiful effusion, 
&c.; or ‘“ the following curious medley is the anonymous production 
of one of those garrulous scribblers who infest the high-ways and by- 
ways of the commonwealth of letters.’”” Yet such was the apathy of the 
literary world, that no attempt was made to tear away the mask, behind 
which my modesty and my respect for common usage had induced me 
to conceal myself. Jedidiah Joyless was as unknown to the world as 
the author of Junius, or the course of the Niger. But I said to my- 
self, ‘such will not always be my fate ; the waters of Lethe will not 
flow forever between myself and a discerning public; some literary 
Columbus will undertake the discovery, cross the ocean of conjecture, 
and place upon the intellectual chart, the town of East-Timothy, and 
the name of Jedidiah Joyless!” I began to look with eager anticipa- 
tion for that agreeable event, the discovery of myself. I watched 
with solicitude the daily emissions of the press. When the “ American 
First Class Book” arrived in our village, I searched its pages with the 
hungry eye of him who seeks the pearl in the caverns of the deep. I 
found the gems and corals of others in rich profusion ; but alas! mine 
remained ‘in the deep bosom of the ocean buried,” in the darkness 
of the oyster-shell of concealment. I was not found worthy of being 
arranged into the ‘first class’ of American writers. When the 
“Common Place Book” came, my hopes rose like the mercury, in the 
noon of a midsummer-day ; but they were soon dashed, and I consoled 
myself with the reflection that I was not considered a common-place 
writer. In the “ Specimens of American Poetry” I found no speci- 
men of mine; the editor lacked industry, and failed to delve into the 
chronicles of the deeds of the bard of East-Timothy. But in another 
compilation, [ found a trifle of mine, placed to the credit of a distin- 
guished poet, who now actually wears, in his glittering coronal, a feather 
dropped from my wing, and borne by the winds to a fame which is de- 
nied to its parent. 

Judge, then, with what pleasure I received the first number of your 
elegant miscellany, addressed to ‘‘ Jedidiah Joyless, Esq. P. M.”— 
Alas! worthy sirs, the last mentioned initials might have been spared, 
for they no longer belong to me, unless they stand for Post-Mortem, in 
allusion to my departure from political life. But the addition ‘ with 
the compliments of the editors” pleased me, inasmuch as it was the 
first compliment ever paid me in my proper name and surname. You 
are the discoverer, for whom I have long been looking—the very Co- 
lumbus—the identical colon, fated to conclude the period of my anony- 
mous existence, to end the sentence of moral excommunication, un- 
der which I have long languished. Whether your sense of justice, or 
a laudable care for ‘‘ number one,” induced you to send it to me, is a 
matter which I ought not, perhaps, to scrutinize. Where the act is 
noble, we should not examine too closely into the motive. Great effects 
frequently spring fromm very inadequate causes; ‘large streams from 
little fountains flow ;” a clown may discover a mine, by stumbling upon 
a lump of ore; and the world may owe the introduction of Jedidiah 
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Joyless, into its intellectual circles, to an accident, an apparent chance, 
in which you, Sir, are the honored instrument. 

I conclude this communication by informing you, that I enclose, 
herewith, a small but choice collection of essays, written by me, while 
I had the honor to be Postmaster at East-Timothy, and numbered 
from one to fifty-four, as per margin, which please note. They are en- 
dorsed ‘‘ Memoranda, by a Man of Letters,” and were intended to have 
been franked by me to posterity, for posthumous publication; but are 
now committed to you, with my “‘ compliments,” and in the confidence 
that you will dispose of them, in the manner which shall seem, to your 
matured judgement, most conducive to the best interests of our com- 
mon country and our unsommon selves. 

Jev. Joytess, Esq. anv Lats P. M. 


SOUTH-CAROLINA. 
NO. Il. 


Hap I anticipated a second number, I would have so ordered the 
first, that one theme might follow another in some natural order ; but 
as it is, 1 may as well goon. The fault, if there be any, is yours, not 
mine. You required three pages and a half, and no more—but I will 
not submit to your bed of Procrustes—I have more to say— 

“ 'T was for your pleasure then I wrote,— 
You now must print for mine.” 

There are, between Charleston and the Savannah river, ranges of 
islands, as rich as any in the world. Before the cultivation of cotton 
in Carolina, many of them were the haunts of alligators, overgrown 
with woods and rank weeds ; but they now are cultivated by a polished 
and intelligent people, and when a traveler passes them swiftly in the 
steamboat, they seem to him like the blessed islands in Mirza’s vision. 
I have not been upon all of them, and will describe but one. Not far 
from Beaufort, you will discover before you a settlement that looks, 
at a distance, like a thriving New-England village; so much so that 
you might think yourself at home, without wishing to be there. At the 
landing is a thick cluster of palmettoes, so close that their tops are in- 
terwoven and resemble a dilapidated entablature, while the tall straight 
trunks look like the pillars of a temple. The palmetto will increase 
your sense of the beautiful, and its graceful figure is well chosen, as an 
emblem in the arms of the state. 

Beyond this is aline of orange trees, bending under fruit worthy of the 
Hesperides. ‘The ground is covered with oranges, and I have seen on 
the trees clusters of eight, all of the largest size. 

Next you will see what magnificent trees may spring from an incon- 
siderable acorn, in a couple of live oaks, the emblems of strength and 
immortality. There is majesty in an old oak. His trunk is of twelve 
feet girth; his arms are extended horizontally to a great distance, and 
seem to wave with an air of gentleness and protection. But like the 
Persian’s, his noblest characteristic is his beard, ‘‘ a sable silvered.” 
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Men call it moss, and you may see sprouts of the same in a maple 
swamp in New-England, but not so long as a dandy’s moustache. 
But in the live oak it descends below the girdle, it almost sweeps the 
ground, and hangs from the upper branches. The effect of it upon a 
tree is precisely that of a long beard upon a man, giving it a grave and 
solemn appearance. A tree, “ an’ please your honor, has a soul”! At 
least I could never be hard enough to wound one like this with an 
axe. I should almost expect to see the blood flow, and to hear like 
AEneas— Quid miserum laceras ? 

The laurel is well seen near the oak—it is the union of beauty and 
strength ; it is the very tree into which Apollo might well transform his 
beloved, and it makes the best rewards for poets and heroes. The 
trunk is round and smooth; the tree is lofty; the leaves are five or six 
inches long, and of a deep and glossy green, to which northern woods 
afford no parallel. ‘The whole tree is studded with blossoms as thickly 
as the sky is spangled with stars. The blossoms are of a delicate 
white, of the lily shape, and of the circumference of twelve inches. 
Solomon never had such a robe as nature has thrown over the laurel. 

Let us walk up to the planter’s gate, through an avenue of the aloe, 
and we shall be welcomed by the barking of some twenty dogs— 
hounds, setters, spaniels, terriers, mongrels, and “‘ curs of low degree.” 
The house has two wings, and in the rear, at the distance of eight 
rods, are the kitchen and store-houses. 

On the plantation the sportsman will find abundance and variety of 
game. Ona long sea-beach, like a sanded floor, and extending for 
miles, are curlews and sea birds innumerable. The curlew is 
a large kind of a wood-cock, (in appearance, at least,) and it is 
little less in size than a domestic fowl. Many may be killed at a 
shot, and, when any are slain, the survivers settle round it, afd ex- 
pose themselves again. ‘Ihe coves and creeks have geese, and 
many kinds of ducks. In the woods, the deer, before he bounds away, 
will sometimes stop a moment to look at the hunter. The deer is 
sometimes hunted at night, with a torch, and, when startled, stands to 
gaze, while his luminous eyes betray him, and he is shot in the forehead. 
Men have sometimes been killed in this sport, as in all others. It is 
said, that the eyes of a colt have an appearance like those of a deer, 
and the sportsman, therefore, sometimes strikes a coarser meat than 
venison. ‘There is a large spider, and his eyes emit a pale bright ray 
like that of a diamond, and the alligator shows two red and burning 
coals. The moccasin snake lies listless in the rice fields on the sur- 
face of the water, and will not bite the naked leg that presses against 
him, though by day I would not cheerfully set foot near any of his 
tribe. 

Raccoons and opossums are vermin too ignoble for the gun, and 
are hunted with clubs and curs. When the tide is rising, many rac- 
coons, may be seen slowly returning from the marshes. They have been 
after shell-fish, and it is an opinion that fire cannot burn out of the ne- 
groes, that the raccoons catch crabs with their tails. The raccoon 
places himeelf on the -bank and moves his tail with a gentle motion on 
the water. The crab seizes it for a moment, and by a sudden jerk is 
thrown upon the bank. But the oyster sometimes catches the rac- 
coon ; the quadruped, finding the shell invitingly open, thrusts in his 
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paw ; but he sometimes ventures upon an oyster so large and so firmly 
embedded, that it closes the shell like a trap upon the depredator, and 
holds him to be drowned by the tide. 

The smaller oysters, that are left bare by the tide, are called raccoon 
oysters ; they stand upright, are five inches long and closely wedged 
together. ‘The upper part comes to an edge, the nature of which I 
shall long remember ; they are more perilous to pass than the broken 
junk-bottles that are set upon the garden walls at Charleston. I was 
once landing on a beach from a boat, which moved suddenly back- 
ward from my step, and left me falling on the oysters. In moments of 
extremity, many thoughts pass through the mind in brief time; and, 
although I am a heavy body, I yet found time in falling to devise the 
best means of alighting, where all were bad. After weighing the dis- 
advantages of falling on the knees or shoulder, (and the latter position 
would hardly have saved my face,) | made a sudden effort, and came 
upon the right arm and hand. ‘The boatmen gave a general groan ; 
so that [ had sympathy in suffering. [ rose up with my sleeves cut 
ito shreds, and in my palm as many deep cross-cuts, (disclosing bone 
and sinew,) as there are seams in the back of an armadillo. It 
was six weeks before I could free the wound from all the broken 
fragments of shells. 

The sport, that has pleased me mostin Carolina, is digging out an 
old alligator from his hole; he is so touchy, that it is pleasant to put 
him in a passion. He burrows in the ground like a wood-chuck, and 
the first operation of the siege is to prevent a sally, by driving stakes 
at the entrance of his hole. The next movement is to dig down upon 
him at some fifteen feet from the stakes, and he is commonly feund 
two or three feet beneath the surface. He takes very quietly a few 
punches with a pole, thinking to pass himself off for a pine log; but a 
touch or two with the corner of the spade brings his head to the aper- 
ture, and his little grey eyes are seen twinkling with rage. He tries 
to crawl forth, and when his forepaws are on the surface, and while he 
is striving to draw himself out, is the time to cleave his hard head with 
an axe. If he should get unharmed upon the green sward, it is unsafe 
to await his charge, and it is a great misfortune to be lame. I had 
rather be a cripple at a dance; for the alligator’s mouth is about a fifth 
of his length, and his teeth are like spikes. 

When the monster is dead, the negroes shout and caper with ex- 
travagant joy. ‘The blacks are never better pleased than when they 
are hunting in the woods ; and it is seldom that they have not in larder 
the flesh of a raccoon or opossum. ‘The allowance of food to an adult 
is a peck of corn weekly; and, to children, half as much. This fare 
is sometimes varied with a larger quantity of rice and yams. This is 
not sumptuous living; but the slaves have their own private fields, 
poultry and swine, and can often purchase delicacies; and I believe, 
that one, very prudent, might, in twelve years, collect enough to pur- 
chase his freedom. They are often in condition to sell the corn that 
is dealt out to them, having various means of providing for their own 
tables. The rivers and tide creeks are stored with fish, and among 
the islands oysters may be had in any quantity. Besides, on a planta- 
tion there are often five hundred neat cattle ranging the woods, and 
swine innumerable. Slavery seldom fortifies honesty; and, besides, 
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the slave may fancy that it is just to make reprisals on his master’s 
property for violence done to his own person; it often happens, then, 
that there is more flesh in the house of a negro than he would willingly 
exhibit to the overseer. ‘The supply of game and fish, however, is so 
abundant, that a runaway negro olten lives in the woods for months 
upon them, though, to vary his fare, he may pay an occasional visit to 
the sheepfold. 

The fugitive may live in this way for months and years, but it is 
difficult for him to leave the country ; he cannot pass in the road with- 
out a written license, which every white he meets would require of 
him, and those of his own condition are as ready to arrest him. 

Perhaps there is much in the climate of South-Carolina that you 
think desirable. There is—but be contented with your own lot, and 
stay at home. Nature has bestowed some blessings, but the most 
precious she has withheld. ‘The low country is so level that the rivers 
hardly flow ; there is not a hill high enough to hide a horseman with 
a tall plume, and you may go over the best land and call it barren. 
There are few grasses, and none are cut. Of trees, the most common 
are pines, which either grow in a poor soil or impoverish a rich one. 
The orange and pomegranate are delicious fruits, but they are the pro- 
duct of a sun that dashes his benefits with malaria, pestilence and 
death. The evaporation from the stagnant or sluggish waters poisons 
the vital air. The insects that, single, are insignificant, have yet, when 
they come in swarms, powers of intolerable annoyance. ‘The night is 
no season for rest; they must be kept at bay by nets, that break the 
freshening breeze which should fan the feverish limbs. 

The planter walks forth in the morning unrefreshed, yet he must 
heed his steps, for the poisonous reptiles lie in his path—the shark 
watches for him when he laves his burning body in the surf, and the 
alligator pulls him down in the rivers. For nearly half the year he 
cannot visit his own plantation—he may, indeed, go there in winter 
and spring, but it is not always to find his garners full ; when the 
seed is in the earth he must quit his fields— 

Nos patriw fines, et dulcia linquimus arva. 

He must be absent at the most critical stage of vegetation, when 
his own care might double his harvests ; in fine, he must leave his 
best interests in the charge of an irresponsible hireling, and, if he come 
back before the frosts, it is like the return of the banished Foscari, on 
pain of death. Thus he becomes an absentee. 

There is, indeed, a magic circle at Charleston, which the malaria 
seldom invades, though he presses closely upon it ; it is of small diam- 
eter, and all beyond is the dominion of that pale monarch, ‘ to whose 
complexion we must come at last.’’ If the planter’s patriotism be so 
rigid that he will pass his summers in Charleston, it is at a greivous 
sacrifice of comfort and liberty. It is unsafe for him to be abroad 
when the sun shines or the dew falls; his house is, therefore, not only 
his castle, but his prison. 

Behold him then in New-England, where he disburses liberally the 
remnant of.the splendid income, that rains, droughts, storms and 
tariffs have left him. Our arts, stages, steam-boats, hotels, and shops, 
have all a share of his property, and all who know him esteem his 
frankness, his social qualities, and his high feelings. The individual 
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is honored, but the class is contemned, and we are too prone to act 
as though a difference in political opinions should, of right, subject a 
class to the loss of all human sympathy or civil usage. Sarcasm, irony, 
and invective do not always fall harmless to the earth, and they may do 
something to relax the bonds with which the South is connected with 
the North; perhaps they have already had much influence in abating 
cordiality of feeling. A Carolinian, like a Jew, has some feeling ; if 
you prick him, he will bleed ; although if you tickle him he will laugh, 
and roundly too. 

Good and intelligent men have opposite opinions on the expediency 
of the tariff, and all should dispassionately consider whether it may 
not produce as much evil as advantage. In Boston itself, there is a 
body opposed to the tariff, respectable in wealth, numbers, and intel- 
ligence, and the opponents at the South may be counted by states. 
There is probably no state in the Unicn that would cease to remon- 
strate against measures that she might think would bring on her a slow, 
but sure decline ; and Massachusetts was not supine when, in the last 
war, her own interests were so much depressed. Sufferance often be- 
comes a precedent, and the very patience of the injured may be quoted 
against him as an admission of consent. 

In Carolina, it is held,—and whether right or wrong, I believe with 
perfect sincerity,—as much a duty to oppose the tariff, as it was to resist 
the stamp act. The people believe that they are not only opposing an 
unconstitutional law, but that they are acting also for self-defence, 
which is above all conventional provisions, which is inalienable and in- 
defeasible, and cannot be surrendered even by consent. Now, as 
** revolutions never go back,” it should be our care that they may never 
commence. Is it unprecedented, that, if the people of the South are 
forced to continue under a system of policy, which they believe en- 
riches another section and impoverishes their own, they should in the end 
consult what they hold to be their interest, and do as little for the 
Union, as they believe that the Union is doing for them? I am speak- 
ing not from my wishes, but my fears—and God forbid that our Union 
should be endangered. It is the last hope of freedom. Its dissolu- 
tion, or any civil disturbances in the country, will add nerve to the 
strong and evil arm that is, in Europe, uplifted against the free, and 
that has, perhaps, even now, crushed the most noble, gallant and 
injured people that ever strove to resist it. If we fail, it must then be 
conceded, even by those who are under the rule of fearful masters, that, 
as reason and justice cannot govern mankind, they must continue now 
and forever under the stronger dominion of force. G. M. 
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TRANSMIGRATIONS. 


A pREAM is partial insanity ; we are all of us mad some hours in 
the twenty-four, and he that relates his dreams recounts but the rav- 
ings of a lunatic ; for such are the operations of the mind, when it is 
released from the control of the judgement, and left to the guidance 
of the will. Poor Abon Hassan, “ the sleeper awakened,” suffered 
many stripes, because he could not consider as a vision what he truly 
saw, and it was only when he consented to believe as one mad, that 
he was treated as one sober. 

I was myself much puzzled in this way, and [ am not prepared, 
even now, to asseverate that it was ‘all a dream.” ‘The operations 
of fancy, however, are rapid. Space was never an obstacle to the 
imagination, and our notions of time are vague and indistinct. The 
poets say, that we measure time by suffering, and not by years— 

‘In that moment o’er his soul, 
Winters of memory seemed to roll.” 

Suffering leaves its mark upon the soul, as upon the brow, while 
happiness passes like a bright cloud of summer, and leaves no trace. 
Years of enjoyment roll uncounted by, but hours of pain are faithfully 
registered. 

* For who with clear account remarks 
The ebbing of his glass, — 

When all the sands are diamond sparks 
That dazzle as they pass ?”’ 

Would that a dream could be told without the eternal recurrence of 
the first person as the principal agent or sufferer, though a dream has 
the justification of prescription for being a bore. Perhaps it was no 
dream, but (if not reality,) one of those warning visions, graciously 
sent, to turn men from evil by shadowing forth the consequences of 
persisting init. - 

Some years ago, a commercial purpose carried me to India. There 
was nothing in that “ climate of the sun,” that so much struck me as 
the magnificent vegetation of the East, and I often passed an hour be- 
neath an old banyan tree, that held in its branches the nests of a 
hundred kinds of birds, and that might have sheltered a regiment of horse. 
It was near the Ganges, and seemed like a great pavilion of green. 
It was a sublime natural temple, and inspired more devotion and 
awe than any fabric can do that is reared by the hand of man. It 
covered three acres of ground, and seemed at a distance like a huge 
cloud resting near the surface. 

Here I fell asleep one afternoon, after conversing with a Pundit, on 
the doctrine of Metempsychosis. He had assured me that he could 
remember so much of his own transmigrations, as to be certain that he 
had existed previously, both as an antelope and a baboon, and the 
change from the last, as far as it had advanced, could little surprise 
one who should see the philosopher himself. 

I recovered consciousness to find that I was no longer a man, and 
to remember that I had too often abused the advantages that reason 
gave me, by oppressing animals of a less elevated class. It was now 
impressed upon me that I should pass into the body of one of each 
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species, that I had ever wantonly injured. This seemed to be a work 
of time and suffering, yet I was glad to escape so well, fér I felt that 
plain justice might require me to run a longer race of pain, by doom- 
ing me to suffer in the body of each individual. 

As my first victim had been a sylvan fellow creature, I now found 
myself a Woodchuck, fat and sleek, sitting at the verge of my hole in 
a field of clover. ‘The pasturage was pre-eminently good ; I felt not 
only snug, but satisfied; and | became so happy in pairing with a 
young female, whose paw I solicited, that I would not have changed 
existences with an elephant. I now removed from the old folks, and 
dug a new hole under the roots of a maple tree, and the habitation was 
as much the abode of comfort, as I was the picture of contentment. 

I was, however, soon in a condition to sit for a very different pic- 
ture ; for coming out one morning, I was caught, by the left fore leg, 
in an iron trap of so barbarous a construction that it crushed the 
bones. An uncombed rustic soon came up and despatched me with a 
cudgel, and I died in the knowledge that I had too often drawn a dull 
razor over his hard face, reflected in a cracked mirror, to forget the 
visage in one transmigration. 

I next became a Trout, in a transparent stream. I was the most 
beautiful and graceful of fish ; my motion seemed simple volition, and 
the eye could hardly follow it. No fly that dipped his wing in the 
stream could escape me, and I would often leap out of the water and 
seize him in his own element. 

Once, on a cloudy morning, I beheld a tempting worm floating 
down the current. I appropriated it in a moment, and in the next I 
was flapping between the hard finger and thumb of a truculent farmer’s 
boy, whose visage I had somewhere seen before. It must have been 
the same wretch that murdered me as a quadruped. Providence for- 
bid that he should ever become the impaled worm wherewith he be- 
guiled me. His barbed hook drew out my very heart, and he threw 
me quivering into a basket among many other speckled victims. 

Thus having lived on the earth, and in the waters, I was next 
brought into a different life, from the blue egg of a Robin. I grew up 
a red-breast of much gentleness, and, on Saint Valentine’s day, I chose 
a mate from which nothing but death could divide me. We con- 
structed our nest in the branch of an old apple-tree, and had soon a 
brood of four to provide for, to which, I trust, | performed the duty of 
a parent. But alas! excess of happiness is the beginning of sorrow. 
There came from the north a storm of hail, and the stones were of 
such a pitiless magnitude that no unsheltered robin could live. Yet the 
mother bird still persisted in sitting upon her nest, covering her off- 
spring with her wings that fluttered in the convulsions of death. Fr 
a few days, I provided for the helpiess and unfledged young, until a 
cruel shot from a bad boy brought me, mortally wounded, to the earth. 
I was miserably mangled, yet | was hurt more by the thought that my 
death would be followed by the entire desolation of the nest. 

These three existences had given me small gratitude to mankind, 
yet my next life was to be passed among them; for | became a brindled 
Cur, of no elevated lineage, but, 1 trust, not without fidelity. After 
nine days of darkness, | opened my eyes in a farmer’s kitchen, the 
vassal of a rude stripling, to whom I felt that I must look for protec- 
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tion and kindness. His first act was to cut off my ears and tail, and 
if I loved him not the better for the pain he inflicted, I felt that I 
could love him no Jess. It was not that he was amiable, for he was the 
reverse, but I had strong within me the principles of love and fidelity. 
Why could I not speak and tell him so? I could only whine and look 
wistfully at his eyes, which mine forever followed. We were compan- 
ions inseparable, and he was, I think, as happy as 1, when we hunted 
the rabbit and squirrel together. But with his manhood came other 
pursuits. I noted, however, that when these satisfied him he would 
forget old Abdiel ; but, that when he felt the neglect or ingratitude of 
later friends, he would pat me on the head, as if he remembered, at 
least, one of the faithful. I had once the satisfaction of saving his life, 
for when he overset his canoe in paddling after ducks, I brought relief 
in time to save him. Ever after, I enjoyed increased consideration in 
the family; and, when the adventure was mentioned, I never failed to 
wag the stump of my tail. 

O my master! my master! for your own happiness, if not for my 
sake, why did you act so hastily? There had been various charges 
laid against me for worrying sheep, and in one case the evidence 
seemed so strong of my having killed an old bell-wether, that I could have 
half justified my master in surrendering me as the culprit. Alas ! did 
I escape such testimony, to be executed on bare suspicion? It was in 
the Canicular Days, when our great Sirius shed its rays over languid 
nature ; the cook-maid had dashed upon me a pailful of cold water 
as I slept in the sun, yelping, in my dreams, after a hare. I was so 
little pleased with the salutation, that I snapped her greasy fingers, and 
ran away from the uplifted mop-stick, with my tail, as I suppose, not 
very erect. I was forthwith accused of hydrophobia, of which suspi- 
cion is conviction. I saw some preparations in the way of pitchforks, 
that gave me no pleasure, and I was struck to the heart with sorrow to 
see my master bring forth his gun. I retreated—not from fear of 
death, but because I could not bear to die by the hand that had so of- 
ten fed me. My retreat seemed to settle the question of the disease, 
though, had I remained to be quietly knocked on the head, subsequent 
investigation might have produced a posthumous acquital ! 1 was 
chased like a wolf, and I would not bear it long ; feeling myself to be 
too old a dog to run away, and to make new friends, I turned about, 
and the whole army of farmers stood at bay. I verily believe that had 
I charged upon them, not one would have stood firm. My master was 
in the front, and as I went slowly towards his levelled gun, I received 
the contents in my side. He came up to me, and must have discov- 
ered that I had been unjustly used ; for my last act was to lick his 
hand, and my last look gave him more pain, than his shot had inflicted 
upon me. 

Reader! I awoke under the great banyan—unless, I had again 
transmigrated into a human body—that of a wandering merchant, who 
resolved never more to kill for sport a living thing, or to persecute an 
animal so faithful and true as Poor Tray. W. 
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United States Bank. The following is 
the substance of the Report of Mr. Bid- 
dle, the President, to the stockholders 
of the Bank of the United States, at 
their triennial meeting in Philadelphia, 
on the first of September. The number 
of stockholders, 4145. 1449 stockhold- 
ers own from one to ten shares each ; 
900 females own 29,000 shares; 320 
trustees and executors, 20,500; 126 cor- 
porations and charitable societies, 14,300. 
More than one fourth is held in this 
manner. The capital is distributed be- 
tween the Bank in Philadelphia aad 
twenty-five Branches. Since 1817, two 
Branches have been discontinued, and 
nine new ones created; making an 
increase of seven in fourteen years. 
These proceeded from thirty-eight ap- 
plications. 


The situation of the Bank on the Ist of Aug. 
1831, was as follows: 


Publie debt, fund, 3,500,000 
Discounted on personal security, 41,600,000 
on funded security, 800,000 


—— on domestic exchange, 14,400,000 
Circulation, 22,300,000 





Deposits, 16,300,000 
Specie, 11,500,000 
Notes of State Bank, equal to specie, 2,100,000 
Surplus profits, 1,750,000 
Surplus provision for bad debts, 309,000 


Bonds for Bank, and 5 per cent. from 
Government, paid and liquidated, — 1,705,000 


Increase of investments since 1822, 32,250,000 
Nett profits for Jan. and July, 1822, 1,409,445 
Same for 1831, 2.935000 
Amount of bills bought and sold, and 
Treasury transfers, 98,000,000 
Domestic bills bought, 40,572,000 
In August, 1822, amount of discounts 
of Bank and Branches for domestic 
purposes, 15,700,000 
Same in 1831, 53,000,000 
The Report of the Committee to 
whom this document was referred, says, 
“the charter of this Bank will expire 
by its present limitation, on the third of 
March, 1836, and there’ will, conse- 
quently, be but one triennial meeting 
after the present, and that at a point of 


if 
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time too near the expiration of the pres- 
ent charter, to authorise measures in 
regard to its renewal. It is fit, in the 
opinion of your Committee, that, before 
that meeting, power should be given to 
the Board of Directors, to prosecute 
them, if they think proper. This power 
should be large and definitive, not 
merely to solicit a renewal, but to abide, 
if they think right, by the terms which 
Congress may impose. A Board of Di- 
rectors who have administered the Bank 
in the manner detailed in their recent 
communication, are safe depositories of 
the entire power of the stockholders on 
the subject of a renewal of the char- 
ter. 

In pursuance of this recommendation, 
the following resolution was passed. 

“ Resolved, That, if at any time before 
the next triennial meeting of the Stock- 
eng it shall be deemed expedient 
by the President and Directors to apply 
to Congress for a renewal of the Char- 
ter of the Bank, they are hereby author- 
ised to make such application in the 
name and behalf of the Stockholders, 
and to accept such terms of renewal as 
they may consider just and proper. 

Claimson France. Our long pending, 
complicated, and difficult negotiation 
with France was closed in July, by a 
treaty which secures to American claim- 
ants a full indemnity for their original 
losses—extinguishes all ground of com- 
plaint on the part of the French govern- 
ment, on account of the real or pretended 
violation of the Sth article of the Louisi- 
ana treaty, by a slight deduction from 
the duties now imposed in the United 
States, on some of the natural products 
of France—and settles forever the ques- 
tion of Beaumarchais’s claim, as well 
as all others, to the amount of more 
than five million of franes, by the al- 
lowance of a round sum on our part, 
which forms but a small proportion of 
the whole amount urged by the French 
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government. Mr. Gallatin, who had 
the best means of determining the 
amount justly due from France, esti- 
mated the total at the sum of twenty- 
five millions of frances. of which ten 
millions, for vessels and cargoes regu- 
larly condemned, he considered as ut- 
terly hopeless. Mr. Rives, it is under- 
stood, has secured twenty-eight and a 
half millions, to be paid in six annual 
instalments. 
MAINE. 

The elections in this state took place 
on the 12th of September, and resulted 
in the re-election of Governor Smith, 
and the success of the political party 
friendly to the administration of the 
General Governinent. 


VERMONT. 

At the annual election in Vermont, 
the votes were so much divided that no 
choice was made by the people, and 
that duty will devolve upon the legisla- 
ture. The candidates were supported 
by the Anti-masonic, National Republi- 
ean and Administration parties, and the 
former obtained a plurality of the votes. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Troy, or Fall River, is situated on 
Taunton River, not far from the head 
of Mount Hope bay, and is accessible 
to vessels drawing four feet of water, 
at any stage of the tide. There was 
not much of a town here, until within 
six or seven years ; but now there are 
not tenements sufficient to accommo- 
date the working people, and the popu- 
lation exceeds 4000. The fall is about 
128 feet in height, and extends 2500 
feet; it is divided by nine dams, which 
give to each an average fall of fourteen 
eet. Here are eight cotton factories, 
which employ 1276 hands, three fourths 
of whom are females, run 31,45% spin- 
dles, and 1041 looms, and consume an- 


nually 6102 bales, or 2,289,000 pounds of 


cotton. There are also here, a satinet 
factory, employing 160 hands, and pro- 
ducing 5000 yards a week, which is 
equal to about $195,000 per year ;— 
Bleaching and printing works, where 
260 hands are employed, and 16.300 
yards are bleached and printed daily ; 
at this establishment, 100 pounds ‘of 
bleaching salts, and 100 pounds of oil 


of vitriol are used daily, and 120 tons of 


madder, 1000 tons of anthracite, and 
400 tons of bituminous coal are con- 
sumed annuall¢t. There gre also iron 
works, where a thousand tons of iron 
are manufactured yearly. and about 
twenty-five hands are eniployed. There 
are seven places of public worship in 


the town; and a bank, the capital of 


which is S200,000. 

New-Bedford is situated upon Buz- 
zard’s Bay, and contains about 8000 in- 
habitants, and probably employs more 
shipping than any town of its size in 
the United States, if not in the world. 
It is estimated that there are 40,000 
tons employed in the whale fishery, 
10,000, in other foreign fisheries, 1200 
in cod and mackerel fishing, and 8000 
in the coastwise trade. The ship Maria, 
of this town, which was in port in Au- 
gust, and ready for another whaling 
voyage, was a curiosity. She was 
bought on the stocks by William Roach, 
in 1792, and is consequently now forty- 
nine years old. She was the first ship 
that ever hoisted the American flag in 
London, has been almost in constant 
employ, and was then able to perform 
three or four more voyages, without re- 
pair. There are in New-Bedford, three 
banks, three insurance offices, ten places 
of public worship, and seven large 
manufactories of sperm candles. 

American Institute. The annual 
meeting of this association was held on 
the 25th of August. The curators 
reported that they had obtained a room 
for the Institate, for three years, on the 
condition of paying the expenses nec- 
essary to repair it, which amounted to 
S208 Se; and have procured a number 
of the principal periodicals of the coun- 
try. They have also addressed a circu- 
lar to the principal publishers of Books 


on Education, requesting a copy of 


each work by them published, for the 
use of the Institute. In compliance 
with this request, more than one hun- 
dred volumes have been presented for 
the library. The Treasurer reported, in 
addition to the above expenditure for 
the room, an amount of $107 82, for the 
meeting of the Institute the last year 
and other incidental charges, amount- 
ing in the whole to $406 46. To meet 
these expenditures, the Institute have 
received from two lite nrembers, $40 ; 
from two hundred nineteen annual 
members, $219; and for the copy right 
of the lectures, $350; amounting in all 
to $609. The balance in the Treasury 
is $202.54. The introductory Lecture 
by Rev. James Walker was an exposi- 
tion of the influence of accidental 





causes in Education. A premium of 
$20 was awarded to W. A. Allcott, of 


Hartford, for the best Essay on the con- 
struction of School-houses. 

The following officers have been 
elected for the ensuing year. Presi- 
dent, Francis Wayland, Jun. President 
of Brown University, Providence, R. I. 


-~ 
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Vice-Presidents, William B. Calhoun, 
Springfield. William Sullivan, Boston. 


John Adams, Andover. John Park, 
Worcester, Mass. Thomas H. Gal- 
laudet, Hartford, Conn. Andrew 
Yates, Chittenango, N. Y. Roberts 


Vaux, Philadelphia, Pa. William C. 
Fowler, Middlebury, Vt. Reuben Hains, 
Germantown, Pa. Benjamin B. Wisner, 
Boston, Mass. Thomas 8. Grimke, 
Charleston, South-Carolina. John Gris- 
com, New-York. Timothy Flint, Cin- 
einnati, Ohio. Philip Linsley, Presi- 
dent of the University of Tennessee, 
Nashville, Tenn. Alva Woods, Presi- 
dent of the University of Alabama, 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama. Benjamin Ab- 


bott, Exeter, New-Hampshire. Will- 
iam Wirt, Baltimore, Maryland. Re- 
cording Secretary, Gideon F. Thayer, 


Boston, Mass. Corresponding Secreta- 
ries, Solomon P. Miles, Boston, Mass. 
William C. Woodbridge, Hartford, 


Conn. Treasurer, Benjamin D. Em- 
erson, Boston, Mass. Curators, Abra- 
ham Andrews, Frederick Emerson, 


Cornelius Walker, Boston, Mass. Cen- 
sors. Ebenezer Bailey, Jacob Abbot, 
Boston, Mass. C. C. Felton, Cam- 


bridge, Mass. Counsellors, William 
J. Adams, New-York. James G. Car- 
ter, Lancaster, Mass. William Rus- 
sell, Germantown, Pa. Joseph Emer- 
son, Weathersfield, Conn. William 
Forrest, New-York. Walter R. John- 
son, Philadelphia, Pa. John Kings- 


bury, Providence, Rhode-Island. Sam- 
uel P. Newman, Professor of Bowdoin 
College, Brunswick, Me. Henry K. 
Oliver, Salem, Mass. Asa Rand, Bos- 
ton, Mass. O. A. Shaw, Richmond, 
Va. Elipha White, John’s Island, 
South-Caroiina. 

Dry Dock. This work is now going 
onat the Navy-Yard in Charlestown, 
under the direction of Loanuni Bald- 
win, Esq. Engineer. The masonry 
rests ona timber floor, which is three 
hundred and forty-one feet long and one 
hundred feet wide. The foundation is 
on piles in rows across the floor, three 
feet apart between the centres, and the 
piles in each row are three feet apart, 
from centre to centre. At the middle, 
along the axis of the Dock, the piles 
are a little nearer, under the place 
where the keel of the vessel will rest 
The whole number of timber piles is a 
little more than 4000. Upon the tops 
of the piles, after having been carefully 
sawed and planed level, are laid pine 
timbers, one foot square, kept down by 
strong dove-tailed tenons at every third 
or fourth pile. The space under and 
between these lower tunbers are filled 
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in with flat and suitable stones, without 
mortar, so as to be level with the upper 
surface of the timber. This being done, 
the interstices between the stones, are 
filled in with sand. A floor of well- 
jointed three inch pine plank is spiked 
or treenailed upon the timbers, and covy- 
ering the whole area of 341 by 100 feet. 
Upon this course of planking, a second 
course of floor timbers, one foot thick 
and sixteen inches deep, is well and ac- 
curately fitted down to the plank imme- 
diately over the lower timbers, and bolt- 
ed to them. The upper surfaces of the 
second course of timbers is levelled off 
after they are laid, and the spaces be- 
tween them, two feet wide and sixteen 
inches deep, is filled in with bricks and 
New-York cement, the top surface being 
plastered so as to be flush with the tops 
of the timbers. Over this a second 
course of three-inch plank, like the 
first, is laid, and upon this the masonry 
is commenced. Round the whole floor 
is driven a row of four inch sheet piling, 
besides three courses across the floor 
under and near the gates. The bottom 
of the chamber of the dock on which 
the ship is to rest, is 228 feet long from 
the extreme point at the semicircular 
head, to the lower end at the reversed 
arch behind the gates. The width be- 
tween the first or lower alters is 30 feet. 
The distance from the lower end of the 
chamber to the point of the mitre sill, is 
32 feet; thence to the floor of the float- 
ing gate, 21 by G67 feet; the last being 
21 by 25 feet long. From the last to the 
end of the floor towards the sea, the dis- 
tance is 5 by 75 feet; making the whole 
interior length of the dock on the floor, 
308 by 67 feet. The breadth of passage 
between the abutments at the gates, is 
GO feet, and between the interior faces 
of the coping at the chamber, is 86 feet. 


The depth of the work is as follows : 
From top of coping to ordinary high 


water 5 00 feet. 
Thence to top of mitre sill 25 
Thence to bottom of dock at lower 

end of chamber 2 
Thence masonry to top of upper 

plank 
Thickness of top plank 25 
Upper tloor timber 1 33 
Lower plauk 23 


Lower tioor timber to top of piles 1 





38 83 

The whole masonry is estimated to 
contain forty thousand tons. The whole 
stone work is of grey granite, from the 
Quincy quarries, worked with as much 
neatness and elegance as if the several 
stones were prepared for the front of a 
dwelling-house. The beauty of the 
workmanship is especially perceptible in 
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the side galleries by which workmen 
descend towards the centre of the dock, 
and also in large apertures at the sides, 
whence issue the chains for governing 
some of the gates. 
the Dock is sunk, to a proper depth. a 
large cistern, which is to be carefully 
lined, and over this is to be built the en- 
gine-house ; there is a communication 
between the cistern and the Dock, by 
which, after the vessel has been placed 
upon the blocks, and her waleshores put 
up, the water is allowed to pass from the 
Dock to the cistern, whence it is dis- 
charged by a duct into the river ; as the 
water gradually subsides, new shores 
are placed under the ship; and, to give 
these a permanent resting place, the 
sides of the Dock contract towards the 
bottom by grades or broad steps, enab- 
ling also, those employed in repairing 
the outside of the ship to work at any 
elevation. The blocks on which the 
vessel is to rest are to be regulated at 
the pleasure of the carpenter, acording 
to the size of the vessel to be placed on 
them. [American Advocate. } 


CONNECTICUT. 


Waterbury, the Birmingham of Con- 


necticut, is about twenty miles north of 
New-Haven, and thirty southwest of 


Hartford. There are three manufacto- 
ries for gilt buttons in the place,—the 
process of making which is thus des- 
eribed. 
melting the metal and casting it into in- 
gots. The next is rolling these ingots 
into thin plates. 'The nextis cutting out 
that which is afterwards a button from 
these plates. The next stamping the 
buttons thus cut out, with a dee or pat- 
tern. After this they are g//é and then 
put into a pickle, made of aquafortis. 
The eye or shank is then put on with 
solder and heated ina furnace. They 
are then stamped again and the edges 
are filed, and then the face of the but- 
ton is burnished with a stone, which is 
found in some parts of England and no 
where else. Afterthe buttons are burn- 
ished, they are dried and put on cards, 
wiped with soft leather, and put up for 
the market, and sold according to their 
value, from single gilt up to extra super- 
Sine treble gilt. 

The Press. From an article in the 
Middletown Gazette, it appears there 
are thirty-seven periodical publications 
in the state of Connecticut—twenty-five 
of which are political—and all, with a 
single exception, published weekly. 
Four are weekly religious papers, two 
quarterly publications, one scientific, 
the other religious, a paper devoted to 


Near the head of 


The first process is that of 
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light literature, an& two State Registers, 
published annually. Eleven of these 
periodicals are printed at Hartford, 
eight at New-Haven, five in New-Lon- 
don county, five in Fairfield county, 
two in Tolland county, and one each in 
Windham and Litchfield counties. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Internal Improvement. A late publi- 
cation of Mathew Carey’s contains 
much interesting information upon this 
subject. It appears that the appropria- 
tions for all the various objects of inter- 
nal improvement contracted for in Penn- 
sylvania, already amount to $13,022,645 
and will require about $2,500,000 more, 
making in the whole about $15,500,000 
or about $24,500 per mile. The New- 
York Canals cost about $22,400. The 
Erie and Champlain canals of 435 miles 
cost $10,207,237. The Oswego canal 
of 38 miles, cost $225,115. The Cay- 
uga canal of 20 miles, cost $114,000. 
Total, 494 miles, cost $10,946,352. The 
Pennsylvania canals,632 miles in length, 
will have cost, $15,500,000. In De- 
cember last, 417 miles of these canals 
were completed, and 954 miles of 
Canals, and 120 of Rail-roads, were in 
progress. 

Philadelphia. The number of ves- 
sels that arrived in 1827, was only 1789 
—whereas in 1830, it was no less than 
3702. There are from 1000 to 1250 
houses erected annually, all handsome, 
and many splendid—which are all, 
without exception, tenanted when fin- 
ished, and most of them engaged as 
soon as the foundations are laid. Fur- 
ther; there has been within the last 
three years, probably 200 dwelling 
houses converted into stores, in addition 
to the incredible number of new stores 
erected. It is computed that 25,000 of 
the inhabitants of the city of Philadel- 
phia obtain their livelihood in manufac- 
tories. There are 104 Warping Mills, 
4500 Weavers, 4000 Spoolers, 200 Bob- 
bin Winders, 200 Dyers. The wages 
of all these is estimated to amount to 
$1,470,000 ; 44,000 Ibs. indigo are used 
per annum. ‘The number of yards per 
year is estimated at 24,300,000. 2500 
houses, some of the best kinds, are 
building there the present year. 





MARYLAND. 

A new branch of manufactures in 
this state has been established at Rock- 
land, about eight miles from: Baltimore. 
Mr. Mellier, has converted the Rock- 
land flour-mill into an extensive Calico 
Printing establishment, which is now 
in constant and very successful opera- 
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tion. The number of persons employed 
is about one hundred and fifty, who 
prosecute the different processes of en- 
graving the patterns on steel, copper 
and wood, the preparation of the vari- 
ous dyes and coloring matter, the print- 
ing by means of cylinders and blocks, 
and the washing, drying, calendering 
and putting up the calicoes for market. 
Those employed in the printing are 
mostly young persons who have been 
instructed by Mr. M. The entire ope- 
ration is a complicated one; the ma- 
chinery is ingenious, and performs its 
work with much accuracy and beauty. 
There is considerable variety in the 
patterns and colors of the prints, and 
these are changed to suit the market at 
its different seasons. About two hun- 
dred and fifty pieces, or seven to eight 
thousand yards, are printed per day, 
and arrangements are making by which 
double that amount may be printed. 
The character of the “* Rockland Prints” 
is already well established. 


VIRGINIA. 

A serious insurrection of the negroes 
took place on Monday morning, the 22d 
of August, in Southampton county, in 
the southeastern part of the State, 
which, happily, was confined to a small 
body of desperadoes, who were quelled 
by the energetic movements of the au- 
thorities. The ringleader was one Nat 
Turner, a slave belonging to Joseph 
Travis. He is represented as artful, 
impudent, vindictive, anda great enthu- 
siast. He pretended to be a Baptist 
Preacher, and declared to his comrades, 
that he was commissioned by Jesus 
Christ, and proceeding under his in- 
spired directions,and that the late singu- 
lar appearance of the sun was the sign 
for him. He persuaded others to the 
number of about fifty, as nearly as we 
can ascertain from conflicting accounts, 
who commenced at the house of Mrs. 
Catharine Whitehead, and went through 
the neighborhood, murdering sixty-two 
people, of all sexes, ages, and condi- 
tions, without discrimination, until 
noon, when they stopped, as is stated, 
to rest. The military force of the 
neighborhood was immediately put in 
requisition, and on the 2th the com- 
mander reported that there was no dan- 
ger of a renewal of disturbances. and 
that the insurgents had all been killed 
or taken, with the exception of four or 
five, among whom was the leader; and 
that there was no reason to suppose 
that there was any concert among the 
slaves in the neighboring counties. 

Rail Roads. A ‘convention of dele- 
gates met at Abingdon, in the south- 
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western part of Virginia, the latter part 
of August, to consider the expediency 
of connecting Knoxville, Tenn. and 
Lynchburg, in Virginia, by means of a 
Rail Road. The Report of a sub-com- 
mittee,to the convention states that there 
is no part of the route from Lynchburg 
to New-River, leading across the Alle- 
ghany mountains, where the ascent 
could not be conquered without the aid 
of stationary engines. They consider the 
work therefore as entirely practicable. 
The cost of a double track of rails, laid 
upon stones, between Lynchburg and 
Knoxville, is estimated at about $14,000 
a mile, or $4,508,000 for the 322 miles. 
The means of paying for this immense 
outlay are calculated with much mi- 
nuteness. The country from New- 
River to Knoxville, a distance of about 
220 miles, including the eight south- 
western counties of Virginia, and the 
twenty-two counties of East-Tennessee, 
contains a population of about 300,000 
inhabitants ; of whom 25,000 are free 
colored persons or slaves. This coun- 
try at once combines the happy advan- 
tages of a mild and healthful climate, 
abundant water-power, fertile soil, and 
great mineral wealth. It is clear, say 
the committee, that the great staple of 
cotton would be transmitted along this 
route, not only from the south-western 
part of East-Tennessee, but from all 
that part of Alabama which lies above 
the Muscle Shoals, and from the south- 
ern counties of Middle Tennessee 
which lie convenient to the Tennessee 
river. The ‘Tennessee river, may 
be made navigable for steam boats at 
all seasons of the year, at an inconsid- 
erable expense, thus bringing Richmond 
and the Atlantic cities nearer, in fact, 
and more easily accessible than New- 
Orleans. The transmission, however, 
of the mineral productions of south- 
western Virginia and East-Tennessee, 
would form the largest source of profit 
to the stockholders of the Rail Road 
Company. The iron of that country is 
equal to any in the world, and can be 
produced to an extent to supply any 
demand. The beds of gypsum which 
lie in the counties of Washington and 
Wythe, produce this valuable mineral 
of the purest quality, and in sufficient 
abundance to supply the whole Union 
with the article. The lead mines which 
lie in the county of Wythe are capable 
of supplying the demand for that metal 
to almost any extent; the manufacture 
of it now languishes on account of the 
low price in market and the high price 
of transportation. <A stil! greater ad- 
vantage would be derived, both to the 
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community and to the stockholders of 
the rail road, from the facility which it 
would afford for the transportation of 
salt, from the salt-works in Washington 
county, both to the East and to the 
West. The proprietors of these works 
vend annually about 3,500 tons of this 
necessary of life; it is obvious, that by 
the aid of the proposed railway the pro- 
prietors of the salt-works might greatly 
enlarge their sales, whilst they reduced 
the price of the article. Taking all 
these articles into consideration, the 
committee calculate upon the trans- 
potration of imports to the value of 
$64,798, and of exports to the value of 
$267,963, the tolls upon which would 
pay seven and a half per cent. on the 
total cost of the road, as above esti- 
mated. 


TENNESSEE. 

At the election in August, William 
Carroll was re-elected Governor of the 
state for two years, which will expire in 
October, 1233. A company is abeut be- 
ing formed in the city of Nashville, 
with a capital of 40,000 dollars, for the 
purpose of establishing a Cotton Man- 
ufactory in that place, which will be 
the first inthat neighborhood. There is 
not any paper-mill in West-Tennessee. 


MISSOURI. 

Sunday Schools. Pursuant to public 
notice, an unusually large and respecta- 
ble meeting of the citizens of St. Louis 
was held inthe Presbyterian church on 
Sunday morning, the 28th of August, 
for the purpose of taking measures to 
promote the cause of Sunday Schools 
in that state. It was previously under- 
stood that the effort to be made, was to 
be in conformity with the plans at pres- 
ent in operation by the American Sun- 
day School Union, for supplying every 
destitute neighborhood throughout the 
Valley of the Mississippi, with a Sun- 
day School. The Hon. William Carr 
was called tothe chair. He then stated 
the object of the meeting, which he 
followed with the decided expression of 
his approbation of Sunday Schools; his 
confidence in the integrity of the 
American Sunday School Union, and 
the perfectly baseless nature of the 
charge that these schools were intended 
to unite church and state. He adverted 
to the object of Sunday Schools as in- 
stilling into the rising generations the 
great moral principles of the Bible. a 
book of the utmost importance to man 
in every station of life. “The speaker 
remarked that in early life that book 
had been pointed out to him by his pre- 
ceptor as being the first with which it 


was proper to make himself perfectly 
familiar, in order to his accomplishment 
as a gentleman, a scholar, and a jurist. 
He had only to regret that the wise 
counsel thus communicated had been 
so very imperfectly followed, and must 
therefore ever be the advocate of a sys- 
tem calculated deeply to engrave these 
truths upon the minds of the genera- 
tions that were to succeed him. The 
Hon. Judge Peck presented a resolution 
declaring * That the institution of Sun- 
day Schools must prove eminently ben- 
eficial to all classes of Society ; that as 
an efficient means for the education of 
unnumbered thousands, and for their 
improvement in taste and morals, it de- 
serves the patronage of the good 
throughout the world. Judge Peck ac- 
companied the resolution with some re- 
marks expressive of his most cordial 
approbation of the Sunday School 
cause; of his sense of the importance 
of every man’s using his influence to 
sustain it, and widely disseminate its 
blessings ; and his persuasion that the 
sentiment of the resolution would be 
most heartily approved by every indi- 
vidual in the assembly. After some 
other resolutions and speeches, sub- 
scription cards were circulated through 
the house, which resulted in the collec- 
tion of R427. 


FLORIDA. 

Pensacola is situated on the north 
side of Pensacola Bay, in latitude 30° 
25', about fifty miles E. S. E. of Mo- 
bile and 375 west of St. Augustine. 
It ison a sand plain near the shore, 
that cannot be approached but by 
small vessels. The climate, which 
would otherwise be extremely sultry, is 
refreshed by cool breezes from the At- 
lantic and the Gulf of Mexico. The 
forests near this city are well stocked 
with deer and wild fowl; and the riv- 
ers and bays with fish. The population 
is about 3,000. The harbor is one of 
the best on the Gulf of Mexico, belong- 
ing to the United States, being com- 
pletely land locked. The streets are 
very sandy, but are broad and spacious, 
intersecting each other at right angles ; 
some of which have side walks. The 
public and private buildings are ina 
dilapidated state, wearing the appear- 
ance of decay. There is a Catholic 
church; government house; a market 
house ; theatre, and two hotels. 

A Navy Yard of the United States is 
located there, on a healthy situation. 
It contains a block of elegant brick 
buildings, for quarters for the officers, 
and a large nuinber of commodious 
workshops and warehouses. 
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LITERARY 


Annals of Yale College, in New- 
Haven, Connecticut, from its founda- 
tion to the year 1831, with an Ap- 
pendix, contaning Statistical Tables, 
and exhibiting the present condition, 
of the Institution, by E. Baldwin. 


The author of this entertaining 
volume informs us in the preface, that the 
sketch was undertaken at the request 
of a friend who was desirous to insert 
a brief notice of the origin, history and 
present condition of Yale College, ina 
statistical account of New-Haven, 
which he designed to publish ; and 
that, as he proceeded in his task, he 
found the materials so abundant, and 
many of the facts connected with the 
annals of the college so interesting, that 
he experienced much embarrassment in 
abridging the narrative within his in- 
tended limits, without doing injustice 
to the subject. An embarrassment of 
an analogous character meets us in our 
attempt to present an analytical notice 
of Mr. Baldwin’s Annals. It is nearly 
impossible to give a more extended ac- 
count of the contents of the book than 
is found in the title-page, without mak- 
ing a transcript of the book itself. In 
such a case, the most we can do is to 
recommend the work to all who feel an 
interest in the origin, progress, and 
prosperity of our literary institutions, 
and who take delight in tracing their 
growth from their small beginnings to 
their present important and flourishing 
condition. Some of these institutions— 
and Yale College is one of them—may, 
without profanity, be compared to the 
stone cut out of the mountain without 
hands, as presented to the admiring 
vision of the prophet of the captivity. 
In 1644, the General Court of the 
Colony of Connecticut, approved the 
proposition for the relief of poor schol- 
ars at Cambridge, and thereupon or- 
dained, that Joshua Atwater, and Will- 
iam Davis, should receive of every one 
in the plantation, whose heart was 
willing to contribute thereunto, a peck 
of wheat, or the value of it. At the 
General Court, held at Hartford, 
March, 1645, Mr. Atwater, the treasur- 
er, informed the Court, that he had sent 
from Connecticut, forty bushels of 
wheat, for the college, for the last 
year’s gift of New-Haven, although he 
had not received so much. Some other 
brief records in relation to the college 
at Cambridge, of the same purport, are 
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given in the ‘ Annals,’ and more may 
be gathered from the clerk’s office at 
New-Haven. 

The earliest record in relation to the 
establishment of a college at New-Hav- 
en, states, that at a General Court, 
held at Guilford, June 28th, 1652, it 
was “ Voted, the matter about a col- 
lege at New-Haven, was thought too 
great a charge for us of this jurisdic- 
tion to undergo alone ; especially con- 
sidering the unsettled state of New- 
Haven town ; being publicly declared 
from the most deliberate judgement 
of the most understanding men, to be a 
place of no comfortable subsistence for 
the present inhabitants there. But if 
Connecticut do join, the planters are 
generally to bear their just proportions 
for the erecting and maintaining of a 
college there.” It does not appear from 
the * Annals,’ that any further mea- 
sures were taken to accomplish the ob- 
ject till 1700, when a number of minis- 
ters formed themselves into a society, 
and agreed to found a college in the 
colony of Connecticut. This agree- 
ment was soon after carried into effect, 
and with a ceremony peculiarly char- 
acterisic of the simplicity of the age. 
“ Each member brought a number of 
books and presented them to the body, 
and, laying them on the table, said 
these words—‘ I give these books for the 
Additions were soon after made, both 
of books and money, and this was the 
foundation of a college, that is now 
one of the most magnificent literary 
and scientific institutions in the coun- 
try. The population of the whole state 
of Connecticut, at that period, is stated 
to have been fourteen or fifteen thou- 
sand. 

The first meeting of the “ collegiate 
undertakers,” after a charter was ob- 
tained from the General Court, was at 
Saybrook, in 1701. The first com- 
mencement was held at Saybrook, 
Sept. 13, 1862, when six persons, four 
of whom had previously graduated at 
Harvard College, were created Masters 
of Arts. It appears, however, that the 
students continued, during — several 
years, at Killingworth, where Mr. Pier- 
son, the rector, resided. Before the col- 
lege was established at New-Haven, the 
students were under the instruction of 
ministers at different places,—some at 
Wethersfield, some at Saybrook, and 
some at East-Guilford. At the com- 
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mencement held at Saybrook, in 1716, 
the trustees voted that the college 
should be permanently settled at New- 
Haven. This vote was not carried in- 
to effect without great difficulty. The 
first commencement at New-Haven, 
was held Sept. 12, 1718. The trustees, 
in commemoration of Governor Yale’s 
great generosity, called the collegiate 
school after his name, Yale College, 
and entered a memorial thereof upon 
record. 

We notice a peculiar trait of gener- 
osity,—-we had almost said of honesty — 
in the proceedings of the government 
of Connecticut, towards churches whose 
ministers were elected to preside over 
the college, which it would be no dis- 
paragement to rich congregations of 
modern times to imitate, when they 
give a call to a minister from a poorer 
parish. To compensate the people of 
Stratford for the loss of their pastor, 
Mr. Cutler, who was chosen rector of 
the college in 1719, the trustees pur- 
chased “ Mr. Cutler’s house and home 
lot,’ for the sum of eighty-four pounds 
sterling, and presented it to the people 
of the town. The same spirit of equity 
actuated the trustees in 1725, on the 
election of the Rev. Elisha Williams, 
of Newington, to the rectorship. At 
their request, the General Court re- 
leased the parish from their county tax 
for three years, on account of their min- 
ister’s removal. Again, in 1730, when 
the Rev. Thomas Clap, minister of 
Windham, was chosen rector, the legis- 
lature made a compensation to the peo- 
ple of Windham fof the loss of their 
pastor, “ the value of which was ascer- 
tained by a singular rule of computa- 
tion. The trustees of the college and 
the committee of the society agreed to 
refer it to three members of the General 
Assembly to ascertain the amount. 
Those gentlemen were of opinion that, 
inasmuch as Mr. Clap had been in the 
ministry at Windham fourteen years, 
which was about half the time iinis- 
ters in general continue in their public 
work, the people ought to have half so 
much as they gave him for a settle- 
ment, which, upon computation, was 
about fifty-three pounds sterling. 

We proceed no further with a sum- 
mary of the early history of the institu- 
tion, and pass over the account of its 
present condition without attempting 
an epitome, which, at best, must be too 
barren to satisfy the curjous in such de- 
tails. The reader of the “ Annals’ 


wilt find abundance of incident and 
anecdote, especially tn the first half of 
the werk to repay him for the time oc- 


cupied with the perusal. We notice at 
page 49—5l1, a collection of prominent 
events in the life of an individual, 
which would furnish material enough 
for the fabrication of a common-sized 
novel. The Rev. Elisha Williams was 
born at Hatfield, and graduated at 
Harvard College, 1711. He was quali- 
fied for the ministry, and ordained as 
pastor over the parish at Newington, in 
the town of Wethersfield ; was with- 
drawn from his pastoral charge in 1726, 
by accepting the presidency of Yale 
College. He continued to discharge 
the active and honorable duties of that 
station for thirteen years, till 1739, 
when he resigned on account of ill 
health. After his resignation, he re- 
sided at Wethersfield, engaged in agri- 
cultural pursuits, and was successively 
chosen and served as a member of the 
House of Representatives, Speaker of 
the House, and a Judge of the Supreme 
Court. Again he resumed his clerical 
functions, and, in 1745, went, as Chap- 
lain in the army, in the celebrated ex- 
pedition against Cape Breton. Here 
he was advanced in military rank, and, 
in 1746, he was appointed colonel of a 
regiment, on a proposed expedition 
against Canada. A few years after- 
wards, he went to England to obtain 
the pay due to himself and his regi- 
ment. In England, he married a lady 
of superior accomplishments, returned 
with her to his seat in Wethersfield, 
and died there, July 24, 1755, aged 
sixty-one years. The author of the 
* Annals” very truly observes—“ So 
great a variety of honorable occupa- 
tions, successfully discharged by an in- 
dividual, is rarely recorded in the his- 
tory of man.” 

We respond, as we doubt not every 
one will who reads the “ Annals,” to 
the following remarks of the author. 

With what feelings of honorable pride can 
the American citizen peruse the record of his 
country’s birth No miserable vagabonds 
driven by penury and crime from the abodes 
of civilized man to gain subsistence and safety 
ina desert—no wretched mariners compelled 
by shipwreck to become the unwilling tenants 
of a wilderness—no ignorant savages, nurtured 
like the fabled founders of * the eternal city,” 
on beastly aliment, are ranked among his an 
cestry ; but he beholds an enlightened band of 
pilgrims, independent in sentiment, fearless in 
purpose, and rich in intellectual culture, freely 
abandoning the land of their fathers to plant 
the tree of liberty, and sow the seeds of a puri 
fied religion in a virgin soil. Among colonists 
thus enlightened the interests of learning 
would, of course, be intimately connected with 
those of piety. They had seen the fruits of 
religious creeds when arbitrarily imposed by 
the terrors of power, on an ignorant populace ; 
the cold aseetic, yielding to the gloom of repul 
sive superstition ; the ardent fanatic, inflamed 
by the spirit of reckless persecution, and the 
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pampered ecclesiastic, rioting in the excess of 
every sensual indulgence. 

From their own experience, they knew that 
the tenets of their faith had been strengthened 
by examination, and they felt that the surest 
mode to quicken and purify the affections was 
to enlighten the reason. Uence the establish- 
ment of elementary schools occupied the ear 
liest attention of the fathers of New-England, 
and the efforts made by them to advance the 
cause of education, embarrassed as they were 
by the wants and hardships attending feeble 
and ill-provided colonies, and surrounded by 
the perils arising from a jealous and ferocious 
Indian population, are well calculated, while 
they excite our admiration, to repress the vain 
boastings, that too often announce the ostenta- 
tious charities of the present age. 


Tales of the Indians. 


This is the title of a small volume 
just published, or about to be published. 
We have looked over the sheets. The 
book is not, as might be inferred from 
its title, a work of imagination, but a 
selection of such parts of Indian history 
as are most authenticated, and best 
calculated to throw light on the char- 
acter of the aborigines. The sketches 
are ten in number, and are written in a 
style at once pleasing and concise. 

The first article contains the ancient 
history of the Cherokees, and of their 
wars with the whites. We have read 
most of the particulars before in various 
local histories, but never found them 
collected and arranged in so perspicu- 
ous a manner. Their story goes far to 
confirm the general opinion of their 
character, and of the treatment they 
have met from the whites. It seems 
that the commencement of their mis- 
fortunes dates as far back as Braddock’s 
defeat. They were then provoked to 
a war,—in which they behaved with 
great gallantry,—by the murder of sever- 
al of their people, and the harsh and 
unjust measures of the then governor 
of Carolina. They were subdued, how- 
ever. The reader need not fear to 
meet with the hackneyed topic of the 
late Cherokee controversy, as the ar- 
ticle closes with the year seventeen 
hundred and ninety-two. 

The next piece, which is entitled 
“ The Heroes of Walpole,” is the story 
of a border family, in the early stages 
of the settlement of the colonies. The 
difficulties and dangers of the first set- 
tlers are well and forcibly portrayed, 
and ample justice is done to their char- 
acter. Next follows, a condensed ac- 
count of the adventures of Alexander 
Henry, an Indian trader, and almost 
the only writer of travels in the Indian 
country, who is worthy of implicit 
confidence. He was, however, no 
scholar, and his book is full of redun- 
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dancies, which the author has judicious- 
ly retrenched. The most important 
part of this sketch is a narrative of the 
capture of Old Michilimakinac, an event 
intimately connected with the history of 
the north-western frontier. 

The Tuscarora war in the colony of 
North-Carolina forms a very interest- 
ing story by itself. Every one knows 
that this tribe, after an obstinate con- 
test in which the very existence of their 
white neighbors became precarious, 
were subdued, emigrated to the north 
and joined the confederacy of the 
Iroquois, or Five Nations. But ever 
one does not know the causes which 
led to this war, or the events which at- 
tended it. It is a remarkable fact, that 
while they exterminated the English 
without mercy, they kept the faith they 
had pledged to the German settlers un- 
broken. 

The other pieces consist of the ad- 
ventures of the English traveler Long, 
the captivity of Mrs. Rowlandson, the 
story of Matatche, that of Lovell’s 
famous fight, anda luminous account of 
the settlement of Kentucky. Though 
some of these subjects have furnished 
themes for former writers, it is not 
thence to be deduced that this book is 
a mere common-place compilation from 
hackneyed authors. On the contrary, 
much of the matter is absolutely un- 
known to the public. In these days it 
is unsafe to condemn or praise any 
thing, but we may say that we have 
been much pleased with “ Tales of the 
Indians,’ and presume that others will 
be. Some defects in style, and trifling 
errors in point of fact, there are, which 
the author will undoubtedly perceive, 
and correct in a future edition. 


An Eulogy on the Life and Char- 
acter of James Monroe, Fifth Presi- 
dent of the United States. Deliver- 
ed at the request of the Corporation 
of the City of Boston, on the 25th 
of August, 1531. By John Quincy 


Adams. 


There is a great deal of political in- 
formation in this pamphlet, touching 
some points of importance in the his- 
tory of our country. Perhaps there is 
more than any other man would have 
been likely to bring together into the 
same space ; for Mr. Adams has cer- 


.tainly had, and no doubt still has, pe- 


culiar opportunities for performing all 
tasks of this nature to advantage ; and 
his industry never was doubted, as 
it is very clear that it ought not 
to be. Of what we, or others, may 
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consider errors in opinion, to be found 
in the course of these ninety-six pages, 
we propose, at this time, to say noth- 
ing. Many of the positions appear to 
be sound, and well supported ; wheth- 
er at greater length than was relevant 
to the occasion, need not be inquired. 
It is satisfactory to know, however, 
that the benevolence of the orator in- 
duced him to omit a considerable part 
of his discourse in the delivery. It 
might otherwise have compared rather 
too closely with the Scotch Sermons of 
the days of King James V. Touching 
controverted points gratuitously intro- 
duced, we notice the following frank 
remarks upon a moot question of long 
standing. ‘“ The name of Republicans 
is not a suitable denomination of a party 
of the United States, because it implies 
an offensive and unjust imputation 
upon their opponents, as if they were 
not also Republicans. The truth is, 
as it was declared by Thomas Jefferson, 
all are, and all from the Declaration of 
Independence have been, Republicans. 
Speculative opinions in favor of a more 
energetic government on one side, and 
of a broader range of democratic rule on 
the other, have doubtless been enter- 
tained by individuals ; but both parties 
have been disposed to exercise the full 
measure of their authority when in 
power, and both have been equally re- 
fractory to the mandates of authority 
when out.”” There is some pith and 
truth in the last remark. With re- 
spect to the style of the Eulogy, it 
abounds with the writer’s usual faults. 
It is often plain, forcible and very elo- 
quent ; but scarcely ever at ease, and 
in some cases as much disfigured by 
figures as the Lectures upon Oratory— 
not to mention the affectation of quot- 
ing poetry, and using rare words, or 
old words in a new sense. The Union 
of the Colonies, it is said, ‘“ may be 
aptly compared to the poetical creation 
of the world,” and ten lines are insert- 
ed accordingly about Harmony and 
Music. He says that Washington stood 
upon the Delaware, “ with the house- 
less heads and unshod feet’ of three 
thousand “ emaciate’’ recruits. Again, 
he says, the failure of the confederation 
in any other age, or climate, would have 
been followed by * anarchy,” &c. “ with 
border wars, occasionally intermitted, 
with barrier treaties, impregnable for- 
tresses, rivers hermetically sealed, and 
the close- sea of a Pacific Ocean.” 
Again—* At the threshold of the war, 
Washington, not without a sharp and 

ortentous struggle in his cabinet, fol- 
ued by sympathetic and convulsive 
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throes throughout the Union, issued a 
Proclamation of neutrality.” “ France, 
under the dove-like banners of fraterni- 
ty, sent an Envoy to Washington, with 
the fraternal kiss upon his lips, and the 
piratical commission in his sleeve ; 
with the pectoral of righteousness on 
his breast, and the trumpet of sedition 
in his mouth.” Speaking of the trials 
of the Revolution—* The polar-star of 
public credit and of commercial confi- 
dence was abstracted from the firma- 
ment, and the needle of the compass 
wandered at random, to the four quar- 
ters of the heavens. From the root of 
the fallen trunk sprang up a thicket of 
perishable suckers,” &c. * * “ Banks, 
with fictitious capital, swarmed through- 
out the land, and spunged the purse of 
the people,’ &c. The raw imagination 
of a school-boy ought not to be indulg- 
ed in such a rhapsodical confusion of 
tropes and figures. What then can be 
said of the production of the “grave 
and reverend seignior”’ before us, but 
in his own words, that it will not “ stand 
the test of human scrutiny, of talents, 
and of time ?”’ 


The Ruins of Athens, with other 
Poems, by a Voyager. 


This is a thin octavo, published at 
Washington, and we are sorry to add 
that its mechanical execution is not 
very creditable to the state of the art 
of printing in the great metropolis of 
this great republic. The Poems appear 
to have been written by a person apper- 
taining to the navy; and in these days, 
when all writers are rhymesters, all 
rhymesters are respectable. By the 
way, we never could conceive why ell 
those who do business on the great wa- 
ters are not poets. It seems to us,— 
land-lubbers as we are, having never 
adventured on a longer sea-voyage than 
that made in the elegant steam-packet 
President, from Providence to New- 
York ,—that the ocean is the universe of 
the poet, and that no common man can 
look at its vastness and reflect on its in- 
numerable and indescribable wonders, 
without feeling somewhat of the inspir- 
ation of Poetry, though he might be so 
ignorant of language gs to make a 
rhyme of dumpling and bunting. It 
seems to us, we say, that ever since the 
‘spirit of God moved upon the face of 
the waters.”’ the spirit of poetry has 
been brooding upon the face of the 
same mighty abyss, pervading all its 
heaving waves, breathing in all its re- 
sistless storms, and discoursing most 
eloquent music to all who sail upon its 
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bosom. Every sailor may not indeed, 
be converted to a Childe Harolde ; but 
how could Byron have written of the 
‘‘dark and deep blue Ocean” in other 
strains than those, in which, had he 
written nothing else, he has won the 
prize of immortality ? 

We wish we could praise “‘ The Ru- 
ins of Athens,”’ but, to use the language 
of Sir Peter Teazle with a little varia- 
tion, this world (the world of poetry) isa 
very bad world, and the fewer we praise 
in it the better. What most offends us 
in the volume before us, is the palpable 
fact,—which meets our eye on every 
page—that he who wrote these poems 
ts capable of writing better. Why 
should he who gives manifest evidence 
that he can write well if he will, be 
commended for writing indifferently ? 

In the principal poem, which gives 
its title to the volume, there are some 
beautiful thoughts, but they are often 
weakened, and their beauty impaired, 
by careless or ungrammatical modes of 
expression. A common but unpardona- 
ble confusion of auxiliaries and parti- 
cles, sometimes, renders the meaning 
of the writer indistinct and uncertain, 
if not altogether inexplicable. Take, for 
instance, the opening stanzas, which, 
we apprehend, very few will under- 
stand upon the first reading. 


The Morn is up—with cold and dewy eye 

Peeps like a Vestal from her cloister forth 

In blushing beauty ; the gray Peaks on high 

Lift her old altars, in the clear blue north. 

Man’s long have crumbled—blended with the 
earth 

Of them that reared them ; and from each high- 
place, 

Where every god in turn hath found a hearth, 

Nature sends up her incense, and her face 

Unveils to Him whose shrine and dwelling are 
all space. 


Morn hush’d as midnight—save the Bee’s wild 
hum, 

Or Lizard rustling through the unshorn grass ; 

Faint sounds, but startling—for ’tis one wide 
tomb, 

And still we pause and ponder as we pass. 

Here Desolation is, and Empire was! 

No stone, however rude, but seems to wear 

Some trace of mind, as we withhold our pace 

Where turf and temple blend their dust, and 


share 
The spirit of the spot—the dreams of thing that 
were. 


Earth from her old lap shakes 
Cities as dust ; the myriads of to-day 
To-morrow rot; the harrow comes and rakes 
The soil—they fertilize their kindred clay. 
But Nature bounds all smiling from decay, 
Light on the mountain, music in the wave, 
And dews with incense laden come, as they 
Were gathered from no flowers that strew the 


grave 
And nor} shores dead Ruin heaped, as froma 
arnel-cave 
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Of the “Other Poems,”’ several are 
not without their share of merit. We 
select the following, asking the author 
like Hamlet's Father, “ ls there no of- 
fence in it?’ and answering for our- 
selves, as Hamlet, “ our w ithers are un- 
wrung. 


THE BATTLE-GROUND, 
And here two thousand fought, three hundred 
fell 
And fifteen thousand fled! of these remain 
The three, Where Barney laid them—they sleep 
well. 
Of the fifteen, part live to run again ; 
And part have died of fevers on the brain 
Potions and pills—tell agents! but the worst, 
As Sewall in his pamphlet* proves, is thirst. 


To see the blushing grape sparkle like dimples 
In Hebe’s laughing cheek, and yet, alas! 

As *twere an extract of the vilest simples, 
Catnip or hoarhound, let it stand or pass ! 

But all this comes from drinking out of glass: 
Hide the red lustre in a pewter pot, 

The eye at least will not become a sot. 


And General Winder, I believe is dead, 

And General (blank) retired to learned ease 

Posting a leger. He has exchanged the bed 

Of Fame for one of feathers, and the fees 

Of war for those of trade ; and where the trees 

Shook at his voice, all’s still, as ere began 

The fight, for when it did, they cheered and— 
ran. 


All save old Handspike and his crew ; 
SLOOE 

Drawn up, one coolly buttoning his breeches, 

Another his cheek helping to a quid 

Of purser’s pigtail ; no long windy speeches, 

For valor, like a Bishop, seldoin preaches, 

They stood like nen prepared to do their duty, 

And fell as they had done it—red and smutty, 


they 


Peace to their ashes! men [ still have found, 
Though sadly looked on by us land-bred peo- 


pie, 
High-sowled, warm-hearted. True it must be 


owne d 
They ’ve no great predile_tion for a steeple 
And too much for a bottld, But the ground 
Strongest in tares is so in wheat; the sod 
May flower, as here, whose very earth is blood. 


There is an air of ease in the style 
of these poems (sometimes not inele- 
gant) which indicates a great rapidity 
of composition, and which is to be com- 
mended as the antipodes of a stiff and 
pedantic style that always tires the 
reader. There is also a vein of pleas- 
ant humor, occasionally to be discerned, 
breaking out among the more barren 
pages, which betoken the existence of 
a copious fountain—such as the piece 
entitled  Scotticism,” page 44, and some 
others. If the author has any more 
poems forth-coming, we beseech him to 
bestow a little more labor on the com- 
position, and to contract with his pub- 
lisher for better printers. 





* Discourse on Intemperance. 
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The Token; a Christmas and 
New Year's present. Edited by 8. G. 
Goodrich, Boston. Published by 
Gray & Bowen, 1282. 


Literary 


This is the fifth volume of the series. 
The editor observes in his preface that 
it is more splendid than either of its 
predecessors, and this may be said with 
safety. Not only is the book much lar- 
ger than any American Annual has 
been heretofore, and the mere mechan- 
ical execution more beautiful, but the lit- 
erary character of the contents is very re- 
spectable. Some of the engravings, we 
believe, have not been surpassed in this 
country. We have no more disposition 
than the editor of the Token to make 
invidious distinctions, but we do not 
think the portrait of “ Lesbia,”’ which 
he has singled out as “ probably supe- 
rior to any engraving hitherto produced 
by an American artist,” is entitled to 
the flattering praise which he bestows 
upon it. The plates entitled “The 
Toilette” and “The Peasant Boy” 
certainly will not suffer by comparison 
with it. Doubtless the better cultivated 
judgements of others might not agree 
with us, but we look upon the two latter, 
as the best of the whole twenty. “The 
Equenoxial,”’ or ‘ Equinoctial’’ Storm 
—for the editor politely allows us to 
exercise our own fancy in the spelling 
—is a good picture; and the copy of 
Fisher's painting of “The Freshet,” 
were not the subject too extensive for a 
plate of the size, would be a valuable 
addition to the volume. 

The literary contents are xs various 
in their merit as in their subjects, but 
there is probably no falling away from 
the excellence of preceding years, and 
we are not certain that similar works 
from the other side of the Atlantic 
would gain any reputation by a critical 
comparison. It might not be judicious 
to bestow much unnecessary praise on 
the poetical department, but the names 
of Mrs. Sigourney, Miss Gould, and 
the Editor, must be sufficient to insure 
those who are fond of poetry against 
disappointment. Of the prose articles 
we can safely speak in terms of praise ; 
but here, also, names must pass for 
things, for we could neither do the 
authors a favor, nor add to the pleasure 
of our readers by the few extracts 
which the limits of this notice would 
allow. The description of the “ Falls 
of Niagara’? by Mr. Greenwood, “ The 
Garden of: Graves,” by Mr. Pierpont, 
and “ The Theology of Nature”’ by Mrs. 
Dewey, are, like the pulpit productions 
of those gentlemen, beautifully written, 
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and excellent in tone and sentiment. 
«“ The Indian Summer,’ an anonymous 
article, is also oneof much merit. But 
it is upon contributions of a different 
character, that the Token must depend 
for its popularity, and with these it is 
richly endowed. The best of these, en- 
titled ““ My Wife’s Novel, —the author 
is unknown to us,—is an excellent satire 
upon a certain class of authors, but 
without a particle of asperity, or appar- 
ent ill-nature in its composition ; it has 
too many “ shapes of earth’ however, 
to be entirely “ Fancy’s Sketch.”’ There 
is also a fine “ Sketch of a Blue-stock- 
ing,’ from the pen of Miss Sedgwick, 
to which we can pay no higher compli- 
ment than our opinion that it will please 
that critical genus as much as it has 
ourselves; and if it does it will be im- 
mortal. There are pleasant articles in 
a similar vein, from James Hall and 
Timothy Flint, names well known in 
the literary world, ‘as the saying is.” 
There is, in addition to what we have 
enumerated, matter enough to make up 
nearly four hundred pages, much of 
which, we presume to judge from the 
company in which we find it, is valua- 
ble for the purposes of The Token. 

The following extract from “ the Gar- 
den of Graves” is beautiful in itself, 
and peculiarly appropriate at the present 
moment. 


The tomb is not so interesting as the grave. 
It savors of pride in those who can now be 
proud no longer; of distinction, where all are 
equal; of a feeling of eminence even under the 
hand of the great leveller of all our dust. And 
how useless to us are all the ensigns of mag 
nificence that can be piled up above our bed! 
What though a sepulehral lamp throw its light 
up tothe princely vaults under which my re 
mnains repose! They would rest as quietly 
were there no lamp there. The sleeping dust 
fears nothing. No dreams disturb it. It would 
not mark the neglect, should the sepulchral 
lamp be suffered to expire. It will not complain 
of the neglect, should it never be lighted again. 

And why should my cold clay be imprisoned 
with so much eare?) Why thus immured, to 
keep it, as it would seem, from mingling with 
its Kindred clay? When ‘that which warmed 
it once’? animates it no more, what is there in 
my dust, that it should be thus jealously guard- 
ed! Is it lovely now in the eyes of those who 
may have once loved me? Will my children, 
or the children of my children, visit my vaulted 
chamber? "They may, indeed, summon the 
courage to descend into my still abode, and 
gaze by torch-light upon the black and moul 
dering Visage, which, not their memory, but my 
escutcheon, not their love, but their pride, may 
tell them is the face of their father; and this 
may eloquently remind them how soon the 
builder of the house of death must take up his 
abode in it; how soon the dust that we have, 
must mingle with the dust that we are; but, 
still, there is a feeling of horror, in the atmo- 
sphere of the tomb, which chills all that is affec- 
tionate and tender in the emotions that lead 
them into it, and is anything but favorable to 
the moral uses to which the living may convert 
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the dwellings of the dead; uses that will be 
secured by every daughter of affliction, of whom 
it may be said, as it was said of the sorrowing 
Mary, ‘ She goeth unto the grave to weep there.’ 
Yes ; though all whom I have loved or vener- 
ated sleep within its walls, I retreat from the 
tomb, the moment that I can do it without im- 
piety, or even withdecency. But L am differ- 
ently adected when, with the rising sun, or by 
the light of the melancholy moon, | go alone to 
my mother’s grave. There | love to linger ; and, 
while there, | hear the wind sigh over one w ho 
often sighe d for me. IL breathe an air refreshed 
by the grass that draws its strength from the 
bosom from which [ drew mine; and, in the 
drops of dew that tremble upon it, | see the 
tears that so often bedewed her eyes as she 
breathed forth a prayer that her children might 
cherish her memory, and escape from the pollu- 
tions of the world. 

Yes ; to the tover of nature, in its simplicity, 
the grave is more interesting and more instruc- 
live than the tomb. It speaks in a voice as full 
of truth, and more full of tenderness, to those 
who visit it to indulge their griefs, or to hold 
spiritual converse with the sainted spirits that 
are gone. And if the spirit that, while on 
earth, was loved by us, does not, when it leaves 
the earth, lose all interest in its crumbling ten 
ement, would it not rather see the child of 
earth clasped again to the sweet bosom of its 
mother, to be again incorporated with her sub- 
stance, to assume again a form attractive and 
lovely, to become again the recipient of light, 
an object of admiration, and a conscious me 
dium of enjoyment, than that it should lie and 
moulder away in darkness and silence—a cause 
of offence to strangers, and a source of terror to 
those whom it stillloves? Rather than see our 
own clay thus dwelling in coldness and _ soli- 
tude, neither receiving enjoyment nor imparting 
it, Would not our spirits, purged from all vanity 
and pride, be pleased to Know that it was start- 
ing forth again into life and loveliness ; that it 
Was moving again in the fair light of heaven, 
and bathed in its showers ; that it was giving 
forth the perfume of the rose, or blushing with 
its great beauty ; or, that, having clothed the 
oak with its robe of summer, it was throwing 
a broad shade over the home of our children ; 
or that, having once more felt the frost of death, 
it was falling withered upon their graves ? 

The grave, when visited thoughtfully and 
alone, cannot but exert a favorable moral influ 
ence. It has already been remarked that it 
speaks in a voice full of tenderness and of 
truth. Its instructions reach not the ear, in 
deed, but they do reach the heart. By it, the 
departed friend is recalled in all but a visible 
presence, and by it, ‘ he, being dead, yet speak- 
eth? At such atime, how faithfully will the 
grave of your friend remind you of the pleasant 
moments when you were conversing with him 
in the living tones of affection and truth ! when 
you were opening your hearts to each other, 
and becoming partakers, each of the other’s 
hopes and purposes and cares; when with a 
generous confidence those secret things were 
shown to one another, which were locked up 
in the heart from all the world beside ! Will the 
grave of your friend allow you to forget bis sin 
gle-heartedness in serving you; his unsullied 
honor; his plighted faith; his readiness to 
expose himself to danger that he might save 
you from it; and the calmness with which, 
when he perceived that his hold on life was 
breaking away, he gave up life’s hopes, and, 
turning his eyes for the last time to the light, 
and looking up, for the last time, to the faces of 
those who loved him, he bade farewell to all, 
and gave up his spirit to the disposal of his 
God? Is all this forgotten when you stand by 
his grave > Does not his very grave speak to 
you? Does it not bear its testimony to the 
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value of youthful purity and truth, and of the 
power of an humble confidence in the Most 
High, to give dignity to the character of the 
young, and to disarm Death of the most dread- 
ful of his weapons, even when he comes for 
his most dreadful work—to cut off life in the 
beauty of its morning? Does there not come 
up from his grave a voice, like that which 
comes down from the skies—a voice not meant 
for the ear, but addressed to the heart, and felt 
by the heart as the kindest and most serious 
tones of the living friend were never felt ? 


The stanzas by Miss Gould, which 
are annexed, form one of the pleasant- 
est poetical contributions in the volume. 


FROST. 

The Frost looked forth, one still clear night, 
And he said, ‘ Now I shall be out of sight, 
So through the valley and over the height, 

In silence Pll take my way ; 
I will not go on like that blustering train, 
The wind and the snow—the hail and the rain, 
Who make so much bustle and noise in vain, 

But Pil be as busy as they !’ 


Then he went to the mountain and powdered 
its crest, 
He climbed up the trees, and their boughs he 
dressed 
With diamonds and pearls, and over the breast 
Of the quivering lake, he spread 
A coat of mail, that it nee “d not fear 
The downward point of many a spear, 
That he hung on its margin, far and near, 
Where a rock could rear its head. 


He weni to the windows of those who slept, 

And over each pane like a fairy crept, 

Wherever he breathed, wherever he stepped, 
By the light of the moon, were seen 


Most beautiful things. There were flowers 
and trees, 

There were bevies of birds, and swarme of 
bees— 


There were cities, thrones, temples and towers ! 
and these 
All pictured in silver sheen! 
But he did one thing that was hardly fair ; 
He went to the cupboard, and finding there, 
That all had forgotten for him to prepare, 
* Now, just to set them a thinking, 
I ll bite this basket of fruit,’ said he ; 
‘This bloated pitcher [7 burst in three ! 
And the glass of water they ’ve left for me 
Shall * tchick”’ to tell them L ’m drinking !’ 


The Atlantic Souvenir, for 1832 
By Carey & Lea. Philadelphia. 


This is the oldest of the Christmas 
presents, of this country ; and its con- 
tinuance where so many have failed en- 
tirely, or never become any thing more 
than passable, is, perhaps, a better com- 
mentary upon the manner in which it has 
been conducted, and the favor with 
which it has been received, than any 
remarks of ours, however flattering. 
All works of the kind depend sony 
upon their embellishments ; and beauti- 
ful typography, expensive and finished 
engravings, and a gorgeous binding, 
have been so much surer passports to 
success, that. if we may judge from the 
contents, publishers have found it ex- 
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pedient to procure every thing to please 
the eye, and to offer littie or nothing for 
the advantage of any other sense. If 
this conclusion be not fairly deducible 
from an examination of those which 
are continued, it cannot be questioned 
by readers who will make a post-mortem 
examination of The Talisman, or Judge 
Hall’s Western Sourenir. The books, 
however, are all they pretend to be, 
very beautiful specimens of certain fine 
arts; and if they contain an exuberant 
quantity of sickly sentimentality, or 
impure morality, and are, in effect, sa- 
tires upon common sense and human 
nature, the publishers must be allowed 
to plead in justification that the error 
does not lie at their door ; they furnish 
what the public appetite craves ; and 
men, who would lay up of this world’s 
goods, cannot afford to volunteer in a 
crusade against the popular taste. 

These remarks have not been made 
with any particular reference to the 
volume the name of which stands at the 
head of this notice; for it is the privi- 
lege of critics to look one way and row 
another. They are for the benefit of 
all the forthcoming volumes of pictures 
and poetry. We have seen but a few 
sheets, including a few of the plates of 
the Atlantic Souvenir. It would not 
be possible to speak of it as a whole, 
nor to say that the volume surpasses 
its elder sisters—we presume from the 
length of years and the want of wis- 
dom there can be no question about the 
sex—for we have not dwelt upon their 
beauties, or analyzed their perfections. 
The plates of which we speak will be 
an ornament to the table of any draw- 
ing room. 


The Tablet. 


— A small volume of “ Poetry and 
Tales,’ writen in an agreeable style, 
and put forth in an unpretending form 
—much less expensive than the Tokens 
and Souvenirs, but possessing as much 
intrinsic excellence as some of its more 
gorgeous cotemporaries. The contents 
are the product of different minds, and 
with a single exception they are all 
anonymous—a circumstance not with- 
out advantages ; for the judgement of 
many a critic is guided, or governed by 
the name he sees fixed to the article 
presented before his tribunal, or by that 
which his sagacity discovers where the 
author withholds it. The exception al- 
luded to, is “* The Poet's World, by J. 
G. Percival, ’—a * world” composed of 
very beautiful materials, selected and 
arranged after the manner peculiar to 
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It is 
a delicious creation, and we present it 
to our readers unmutilated. 


that popular and original writer. 


Bright world ! too beautiful for human eye, 

Creation of poetic thought, in vain 

I seek thee here. Thou bendest far away 

Thy airy orbit. Thine are other suns, 

And other stars—a brightness all thy own, 

A day selfighted, and thy magic night 

Is but a veil o’er day. Ll seek thee here, 

When morning lights the east, and Ups with 
gems 

Deep set in waving gold, high mountain peak ; 

‘Then tower and tree, and over field and grove 

Pours out a flood of pearls, and sheets the sea 

With liquid tlame—lI seek thee, when, at noon, 

High on his throne, the visible lord of light 

Rides in his fullest blaze, and dashes wide 

Thick flashes from his wheels—I seek thee, too, 

When twilight shades the meadow, and the 
hills 

Alone are lighted—when the sky above 

Smiles with a fading beauty, and below 

Uncertain floats the plain—nor less when night, 

Clad in her sable robe, sits silently 

Above the slumbering earth, and through the 
vast 

Immeasurable darkness, shadowy forms 

Unbidden come and go—I seek thee here, 

And yet I find thee not, In all its change 

Of time and season—all its shifting scenes 

Of sun and storm—of life new bursting forth 

In blossomy spring, vigorous in manly pride, 

Or ripe for harvest—all of high and bright, 

Deep and obscure—the clear expanded arch 

Broad sweeping o’er us, or with pictured 
wreaths 

Hung festively at dawn, or heaving forth 

Black billowy mountains, like a chain of Alps 

Uplitted into heaven—wide forest glooms 

Far stretching into night, and yawning caves 

Where the void infinite opens—still retreats 

Low under sheltering woods, and shady banks 

Hollowed in coves, where fountains welling 
out 

Freshen the turf and flowers—in all its change, 

Earth holds thee not. Thine is a fuller growth 

Of beauty—thine the genial life that springs 

From the o’er teeming mind, and heightens all 

That even here seems glorious. Man, who 
walks 

In dignity and grace—hervic pride, 

Or vielding loveliness—earth’s angel erst, 

Radiant and pure—now sad and dimly fair, 

Even when brightest—Man is but the shade 

Of thy Humanity—such heavenly forms, 

As float amid the stars, and dwell enthronea 

In light unstained. Thou risest to the eye 

Of solitary thought, as from the depths 

Of mountain valleys, when the level ray 

First paints the aerial rose, uprolling clouds 

Swell into towering peaks, and glitter bright 

With all the glow of dawn—intenser far 

In brightness—more magnificent and vast 

In thy extension, and thy several hues 

And shapes, purer and fairer. Mind in thee 

Reveals its heavenly spring—in thee it tells 

Its godlike birth—not from the trivial play 

Of blended atoms, but a spiritual flame 

Warming and kindling into higher life 

Our perishable frames, here poor and weak, 

The creatures of decay, obscuring oft 

Its living beams, and even in dim eclipse 

Quenching its orb—and yet the eye within 

Still gazes on thee, through the gathered mist 

Of evil passions, sees thee rolling free 

In thy unclouded track, and at the sight 

Hope springs and hurries to thee. 


The Tales are moral, pathetic, and 
humorous. ‘ The Social Man” unites 
the two qualities first mentioned ; 
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* Shooting extra,’ and “ A Ghost 
aghast,” are fair specimens of the third. 
But we prefer an extract from an essay 
of a didactic character, entitled ** In- 
different Poetry,’ and commend it to 
the consideration of writers “ too num- 
erous to be particularized.” 


Since the republic of letters has assumed in 
this land ** a local habitation and a name,” the 
votaries of the Nine have multiplied, like the 
frogs of Egypt. One class of these favorites of 
the tuneful god are making more direful work 
with his patronage, than ever did Phaeton of 
old with his cart and horses. They are sing 
ing, like the thorn-pierced nightingale, of the 
sorrows of their existence, of the darkness of 
their lot, by reason of their burning genius, and 
their thoughts of fire. Their mutted lyres are 
clothed im sackeloth ; and, with the dust and 
ashes of lonely reflection upon their recumbent 
heads, they touch their chords to mournful 
cadences. Then do we behold the once vernal 
bowers of their pleasure overrun with the dead 
ly night-shade—the faded roses of regret are 
scattered in their paths, and the dying sun is 
just going down in the melancholy west. 
They blame the bowers without cessation, and 





call the red-faced sun a cruel friend to leave 
them thus. Poor souls! They have caught 
the sombre shadows of the mighty Byron, 


without one ounce of his inspiration, and, hav 
ing set out in their career, singing gloomily, 
they are determined to proceed until they win 
sympathy from the world ; and they firmly re 
solve that heaven shall not relieve their woes, 
till the lower earth be moved with pity. 
Another class of our native bards seem to de 
light in the roar of elements, and the universal 
crash of matter. They are never content, un- 
less the darkened heavens are filled with tem 
pests, and the thunders are bellowing about the 
startled ears of the public. They make a play- 
thing of the forked lightning, and have so 
much on hand that they use it in every poem. 
Nor is this wonderful. The brains of these 
giants in literature are “ in nubibus.’”? Their 
thoughts are consequently like the liquid fires 
of heaven. At their bidding, the te mpestuous 
seas roar and are troubled ; the mountains quake 
at their noisy and boisterous volcanoes. They 
seek the caverns of the north ; and if Boreas 
has a breeze to spare, they are sure to borrow it 
to assist them in breathing out their terrific 
strains. The startled whirlwinds are held in 
requisition. They bring comets to whisk their 
flaming tails along the skies—while they cause 
the vexed elements to sing a tumultuous song 
beneath. These poets are also “ cheek by 
jowl” with the furies ; and they occasionally 
introduce aSimoom along with Phlegethon and 
Styx, by way of variety. 
In battles they are completely at home. 

delight is to represent the clattering hoof of 
the war-horse, spurning some bleeding soldier, 
They stain the turf deep in blood. = Their 
sabres cut right and left, and they never quit 
the field till they have “ kieked up dust” 
enough to ** ohumbrate’? the sun, when they 
retreat for want of light, leaving the dead and 
wounded on the plain. The sea also is their 
companion. They introduce his many waves 
rolling mountains high, and reddened by the 
lightning’s glare ; while they make ‘‘ no bones” 
in sinking a royal argosy laden with all the 
wealth of India, and having as many souls on 
board as the ship in which St. Paul sailed from 
Adramyttium. They regard not the dying 
prayers, nor the earnest supplications of these 
Victims to their truly poetic rage. ‘They sink 
them to a watery grave as coolly as they would 
drown a litter of young puppies. 


Their 
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There is another sect of our native poets, still 
more ridiculous and annoying. Such are the 
authors of amorous and lascivious sonnets, 
dedicated to the “ arch eye-brow,” or the 
* silken locks,’ of some gentle fair one. If 
they attempt natural description, they touch 
only upon the wings of the humming-bird, or 
the buttertly, or the yellow thigh of the laden 
bee. Sometimes, when they are ina loving 
mood, they will represent damsels cleansing 
their delightful heels ** in running water,” and 
then will their ‘ pulses beat so lightly,” and 
after busying their fingers in the meshes of the 
damsel’s hair, they will go and tell the whole 
story in the first Mz agazine that will admit their 
trash. 

But we must close. 
and done in America 
course which applause has sometimes taken. 
It has flashed, like the sun-beam, upon some 
unworthy and inflated object, destined soon to 
be hid in darkness, The truth is, that he only 
is the poet of nature, who describes nature, and 
that thing of dreams and sighs, the human 
heart, as they exist. Fancy, unmixed with 
truth and feeling, isa bubble w hich bre aks a“ 


a has ang said 
to show the wrong 






its own feebleness. 
We admire feeling ; we are os Pmt a 
with the sombre, though true colorings of hu- 


man uncertainty and sorrow. 
chastened lessons that 

our continual residence, 
moody madness that is feigned to attract sym- 
pathy. We love sublimity. Its influence is 
deep and holy in nature or in song ; but when 
it is overstrained, the towering eagle-poet falls 
headlong to the earth ; a fit subject to be hawk- 

ed at by the eritics—those vultures that flap 
their wings monthly and quarterly. 

It is high time that injudicious laud should 
be discarded ; that true genius should rise 
triumphant, and pert pretension sink to its 
proper level among the literary “ Dii inferiores.’’ 
Such a period must soon arrive ; and many a 
weaver of flimsy lays, who vainly imagines he 
has planted himself by Helicon for life, who 
believes his goose quill to be pregnant with the 
sweets of Hybla, and his head lit with the re- 
flected sun-beams of Parnassus, is fast hasten- 
ing to the dusky shores of oblivious Lethe, and 
the Beeotian vale whence he originally sprung. 
It is high time that mere flippancy sheublausns 
to gull and take the precedence of real merit. 
It will be folly to boast of our flourishing liter- 
ature, until such an event transpires. The 
harps of Percival, of Dana, and of Bryant, 
** hang upon the willows,”’ with all theire hords 
lax and unstrung. W hy is this? It is be- 
cause the chattering daw has usurped the eyrie 
of the eagle. It is because the long-eared rep- 
resentative of the lion is sporting his hour in a 
borrowed skin. 


They give us 
the world is not to be 
But we deprecate the 


Festivals, Games, and Amuse- 
ments, ancient and modern, by Hora- 
tio Smith. With Additions, by Sam- 
uel Woodworth, Esq. of New-York. 


This volume forms the twenty-fifth 
number of Harper's Family Library, a 
work whose usefulness as a neat and 
compact epitome of history, biography, 
and travels, is commensurate with its 
popularity. For obvious reasons, the 
work in general—beinga reprint of En- 
glish publications—does not come with- 
in the scope of our plan ; but the pres- 
ent volume, or, at least, a part of it, 
forms an exception to our general rule 
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of noticing only the original produc- 
tions of American writers. 

The Appendix, by Mr. Woodworth, 
is very brief, but, nevertheless, may 
be considered as a valuable addition of 
American Festivals, Games, and Amuse- 
ments,—which the writer found to be 
very limited in number and_ variety. 
He truly remarks—‘ Though the talent 
of invention is an acknowledged char- 
acteristic of our countrymen, it is gen- 
erally exercised on subjects of practical 
or imagined utility, and seldom, if ever, 
in multiplying the sources of amuse- 
ment.” 

The first chapter briefly describes the 
festivals, games, and amusements of 
the Aborigines. Their religious festi- 
vals are stated to be five—l. The feast 
of first fruits ; 2. The hunter's feast ; 
3. The feast of harvest; 4. A daily 
sacrifice; 5. A feast of love. Their 
war dances and games are briefly al- 
luded to. 

The second chapter treats of the 
festivals, games, and amusements of 
New-England, among which “ a New- 
England Thanksgiving” is, of course, 
the most prominent. This festival can- 
not be described—at least, all attempts 
to describe it, hitherto, have given such 
faint outlines of the reality, that we ap- 
prehend no description can convey to 
the understanding of any other than a 
New-Englander any idea of the kind 
of sentiment and emotion of which it 
is the everlasting and unfailing source. 
To the greater portion of the inhabit- 
ants of New-England’s metropolis, we 
apprehend that Mr. Woodworth’s ac- 
count of May-Day, as observed in that 
city, will appear somewhat exaggerat- 
ed. We confess that a residence in it 
of more than thirty years, never made 
us acquainted with enough of the ob- 
servances he has set down as the prac- 
tices of the morning of the first of 
May, to imagine that they could be 
made a topic for description among the 
festivals of New-England. The same 
class of readers, will, perhaps, be a lit- 
tle surprised, at what is contained in 
the following paragraph : 

Battte oF Bunker Hier. On the I7thof 
June, the citizens of Boston and Charlestown, 
unite in celebrating the anniversary of this im 
portant event. A splendid civie procession, 
under a military escort, proceeds to the battle 
ground, where a patriotic oration is delivered, 
and other appropriate exercises performed ; to 
which succeed such festivities as are custom 
ary On like occasions, viz. dinners, toasts, odes, 
music, &c. , 
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Excepting the ceremonies at the lay- 
ing of the corner-stone of the monu- 
ment on Bunker-Hill, in 1825, it is be- 
lieved that the “ splendid civic pro- 
cession,” the ‘“ patriatic oration,” &c. 
have had no existence ; or, if other- 
wise, such ceremonies and perform- 
ances have been of too rare occurrence 
to be dignified with the name of a cus- 
tom. 

The third chapter describes the festi- 
vals, &c. of the Middle states. Among 
these is noticed the feast of the “ Krout 
Club” of New-York, which reminds us 
that the author has neglected to men- 
tion the “ Salt-Fish Club” of our good 
city of Boston—an institution of hon- 
orable antiquity, and perhaps worthy of 
notice, if one could get at the records 
of all the good things that have been 
said and sung at its weekly celebrations. 

In the chapter devoted to the cus- 
toms of the Southern states, a well- 
merited tribute is paid to the hospitality 
and politeness which characterize the 
people of that region. From this chap- 
ter we select the following item. 

Barrecues. A favorite amusement (and 
generally, at the same time, an act of hospitali- 
ty) in many parts of the Southern states, is 
what they term a barbecue. This is a feast in 
the open air, a fete-champetre, either under 
the shade of trees or in an artificial bower. 
This rural banquet (resembling in some re 
spects the turtle-feasts at Hoboken) is prepared 
under the direction and at the expense of such 
neighboring gentlemen as choose to unite for 
the purpose ; each of whom usually contributes 
such edible dainties as his taste or convenience 
may suggest. Independent of these pic-nics, 
however, there is always some savory animal 
roasted whole, for this occasion, after the man- 
ner of the ancients. This is, most commonly, 
a fat corn-fed swine ; and from hence originat 
edthe phrase of going the whole hog.’? In 
different places, and under other circumstances, 
the victim may be a fine fat buck, a fallow 
deer, a sheep, or other animal. But to consti 
tute a barbecue, it must be roasted whole,— 
not a bone of it must be broken. These festi 
vals take place during the summer and autumn 
months, when every luxury that the season 
can afford, accompanied with wine, punch, 
ices, and other suitable refreshments, is provid- 
ed in generous abundance. Both sexes some 
times partake of this banquet, which is then 
enlivened by a band of music, and succeeded 
by a rural dance, 

There is a pleasant description of an 
amusement in the Western states, 
somewhat similar to the diversion of 
shooting the bird, described in ‘ Old 
Mortality.”” On the whole, Mr. Wood- 
worth has performed the task he as- 
sumed in a manner agreeable to readers, 
and, doubtless, acceptable to the pub- 
lishers. 
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UNIVERSITIES 


Bownoin Cottecr, Brunswick, Me. 
This Commencement took place on 
Wednesday, the 7th of September. On 
Tuesday afternoon, the day previous, 
an oration was pronounced before the 
Athenean Society, by Daniel T. Gran- 
ger, Esq. His discourse, on the recip- 
rocal influence of Education, Litera- 
ture, and our Political Institutions and 
Customs, contained much _ valuable 
thought, expressed in a neat and com- 
pact style. 

Dr. Shaw, of Wiscasset, the same day, 
delivered an address to the Medical So- 
ciety of Maine. 

The other Associations which have 
usually occupied a part of the day pre- 
ceding commencement, this year had 
no performances. 

The exercises of the graduating class 
consisted of the usual disquisitions, dis- 
cussions, colloquies, orations, &c. The 
first degree of A. B. was conferred on 
twenty-two graduates. The degree of 
A.M. upon eight. The degree of M. 
D. was given to thirty-one candidates. 

‘he honorary degree of M. D. was con- 
ferred on Dr. Isaac Lincoln, of Bruns- 
wick, aad on Dr. John A. Hyde, of 
Freeport. The honorary degree of A. 
M. was conferred on the Rev. Moses 
Chase, of Hopkinton, N. H. and on 
Jonathan P. Rogers, Esq. of Bangor. 

On Thursday, the Phi Beta Kappa 


Society was addressed by Professor 
Newman. His discourse was mature 
and elaborate. The excellence of 


Literature, the advantages and neces- 
sity of ripe and sound Scholarship, were 
ably stated and illustrated. The Hon. 
Stephen Longfellow, LL. D. was 
chosen President, and Robert H. Gardi- 
ner, Vice-President. Hon. George 
Evans, was appointed Orator, and Pro- 
fessor Henry W. Longfellow, Poet, for 
1832. 

The number of young men, who en- 
tered College at the late commence- 
ment, was 30—as, usually, about one 
half enter at the first examination—a 
class of 45 or 50 is expected. 

DartwMovurn Cottece, Hanover, N. 
H. The annual Commencement at 
this institution was held upon the 24th 
of August. Thirteen gentlemen re- 
ceived the degree of A. M.; the de- 
gree of A. B. was conferred on twen- 
ty-nine, and that of M. D. on nineteen. 
The honorary degree of LL. D. was 
conferred upon Judge Weston, of Au- 
gusta, Maine, and that of M. D. on 
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Robert Nelson, of Montreal. Calvin 
FE. Stowe was appointed Professor of 
Latin and Greek Languages and Lite- 
rature. 


Harvarp Corriece, Cambridge, Ms. 
The exercises of the graduates at this 
institution, took place on the 30th of 
August, and have been spoken of as 
creditable to the college and to the class. 
The style of declamation, in particular, 
has been very much improved within a 
few years. Sixty-five students received 
the first degree, and about thirty the 
degree of Master of Arts. The hono- 
rary degree of Doctor of Divinity was 
conferred on the Rey. Richard Whately, 
Principal of St. Alban’s Hall, Oxford, 
England; on the Rev. Ichabod Nich- 
ols, of Portland, Maine; and on the 
Rev. Jeremiah Day, President of Yale 
College. The honorary degree of 
LL. D. was conferred on Lemuel Shaw, 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts ; Joseph Hopkinson, of 
Philadelphia ; and Peter A. Jay, of New 
York. The degree of Doctor in Medi- 
cine on Thomas Farques, of Quebec, 
Lower Canada. The honorary degree 
of Master of Arts on Henry A. S. Dear- 
born, Barker Burnell, and William 
Cushing Alwyn. 

At the annual meeting of the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society, on the ensuing 
day, the Hon. Edward Everett was re- 
elected President ; Rev. James Walker, 
of Charlestown, Vice President ; Charles 
Folsom, of Cambridge, Secretary. ‘The 
public exercises were a Prayer by Rev. 
Theodore Edson, of Lowell ; Oration by 
Hon. James T. Austin, of Boston ; and 
a Poem, by Rev. Benjamin Kent, of 


Duxbury. At a previous meeting of 
the Society, the law of the Society re- 


quiring an unanimous vote for the ad- 
mission of members was changed, and 
three-fourths only of those present, was 
fixed upon as the proper number ; which 
vote was rescinded at this meeting, and 
the old rule re-established. 


Amuerst Cotiece, Ms. The annu- 
al commencement exercises on the 24th 
of August, were attended by a large 
assembly, and gave much satisfaction. 
The graduating class contained sixty 
members, all of whom received the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts. The degree 
of Master of Arts was conferred upon 
eleven gentlemen, and the honorary de- 
degree of A. M. upon William G 
Schauffler 
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In the morning of the same day, an 
address on Temperance was delivered 
before the Antivenenean Society, by 
Ebenezer Alden, M. D. of Randolph, 
which is spoken of as a very interesting 
and able performance. 
this Address, Professor Hitchcock an- 
nounced, that the premium of $30, 
offered by a benevolent individual for 
the best Essay on Temperance, by a 
member of the College, was unani- 
mously awarded to Lewis Sabin. 

On the 23d inst. an oration was de- 
livered before the Alexandrian and 
Athenian Societies, by George B. Chee- 
ver, A. M. An oration was also deliv- 
ered before the Society of Alumni, by 
Bela B. Edwards, A. M. The subjects 
were—“ The importance of the study 
of Greek literature,’’ and ‘‘ The impor- 
tance of a Christian literature in the 
United States.” Both the orations 
were heard with great interest and sat- 
isfaction. The friends of this college 
have contributed several thousand dol- 
lars, for the purpose of increasing the 
Library and Apparatus ; and Mr. Hovey 
one of the Professors, is on his way 
to Europe to make the necessary pur- 
chases. 

Wictiams Cotrece, Williamstown, 
Ms. The annual 
this institution took place on Wednes- 
day, the 7th of September. The Ora- 
tion before the Adelphic Society, was 
pronounced the evening previous to 
commencement by the Hon. Daniel D. 
Barnard, of Rochester, N.Y. It was a 
chaste and beautiful piece of composi- 
tion. The class for the coming year 
numbers about thirty, which gives a 
very fair prospect of a large addition to 
the present number of the college. 
The degree of A. B. was conferred on 
eighteen young gentlemen. 
A. M. on twelve in course ; besides sev- 
eral honorary degrees. 

Brown Universiry. Providence, R. 
I. The literary festivities, at the late 
commencement began with a poem 
before the United Brothers’ Society, on 
the 6th, by Mr. N. P. Willis, of Boston. 
On the same day, an oration was de- 
livered before the Philermenian Society, 
by Rev. James W. Thompson, of Na- 
tick, Mass. On the forenoon of Wed- 
nesday, the seventh, the sixty-second 
annual Commencement of Brown Uni- 
versity, was celebrated in the First 
Baptist Meeting House. Owing to 
causes, which itis unnecessary to state, 


the graduating class consisted only of 


thirteen individuals. The condition and 
prospects of the University were never 
considered more flourishing. Among 


At the close of 


commencement of 


That of 
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other evidences of this fact, the gradual 
increase in the number of students may 
be noticed. Atthe last commencement, 
the number of graduates was twenty, 
and the number of pupils admitted, 
during the academical year, amounts to 
thirty or forty. The degree of A. B. 
was conferred on thirteen, and that of 
A. M. on six graduates in course. The 
honorary degree of D. D. was conferred 
on Rey. William T. Brantley, of Phila- 
delphia ; LL. D. on Hon. William Bay- 
lies, of Bridgewater, Mass. ; and Mas- 
ter of Arts on Rev. Eleazer M. T. 
Welles, of Boston, Rev. Bartholomew 
Wield, of Albany, and William T. 
Grinnell, of Providence. 

In the afternoon of the same day, the 
Alpha of the Phi Beta Kappa celebrat- 
ed their first anniversary. The oration 
was delivered by the Rev. Dr. Way- 
land, President of the University, and 
the poem by the Rev. Mr. Dean, of 
Scituate, Mass. 

On Thursday, the Federal Adelphi, 
celebrated their anniversary. The Hon. 
Tristam Burges delivered an oration, 
and the Hon. William Hunter, a poem, 
on the oceasion The Providence 
Journal says, “ the oration was the most 
beautiful and finished production we 
ever had the pleasure of listening to.” 

Yate Correce, New-Haven, Ct 
The branch of the Phi Beta Kappa, of 
this institution, held its annual meet- 
ing on Tuesday, the 12th of September. 
Edward Everett was elected Orator, and 
Mr. Hamlin, Poet, for the next anni- 
versary, and Daniel Webster and Theo- 
dore Dwight, were chosen substitutes. 
It was moved that the injunction of 
secresy upon the members of the socie- 
ty be removed, and the resolution was 
carried vem. con. An oration was then 
delivered by Chancellor Kent, of New- 
York. The discourse is speken of as 
“ giving aluminous view of the rise 
and progress of Yale College, with 
sketches of the characters of some of its 
principal officers, interspersed with 
pathetic allusions to the scenes of the 
author's youth, and the recollections of 
classmates, now no more. It is exactly 
fifty years since this venerable and dis- 
tinguished orator graduated there, with 
the valedictory.” 

A very numerous meeting of the 
Alumni of Yale College. was held on 
the 13th, at which the Hon. Jonny Cor- 
TON Smita, was’ chosen President. 
Hon. Jeremiah Mason, New-Hamp- 
shire; Hon. Samuel Hubbard. Mass. ; 
Hon. Oliver Wolcott, New-York ; Hon. 
Gideon Tomlinson, Conn. ; Charles 
Chauncey, Esq., Penn. ; Hon. John C 
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Calhoun, 8. Carolina; Hon. Samuel 
M. Hopkins, New-York ; Hon. Stephen 
Van Rensselaer, do. ; Hon. James Kent, 
do ; Hon. David Dagget, Conn. were 
appointed lice-Presidents. Hon. Asher 
Robbins, Rhode-Island ; Hon. Horatio 
Seymour, Vermont ; Rev. Lyman 
Beecher, Mass. ; Rev. Gardner Spring, 
New-York ; William Jay, Esq. do. ; 
Rev. Ezra 8. Ely, Penn. ; T. P. Dever- 
eux, Esq. North-Carolina ; Hon. Thom- 
as S. Grimke, South-Carolina ; Hon. 
Isaac C. Bates, Mass. ; William Max- 
well, Esq. Virginia ; Hon. Thomas 8. 
Williams ; Oliver D. Cooke, Esq. ; Hon. 
Roger Minot Sherman; Hon. James 
Gould ; Hon. Lyman Law ; Hon. 
Simeon Baldwin ; Eneas Monson, Esq. ; 
Rev. Calvin Chapin; Rev. J. Day ; 
Professor Benjamin Silliman ; Hon. 
Martin Welles, Conn. ; Zachariah 
Lewis, Esq., New-York ; Lucius C. 
Duncan, Esq. Louisiana; Rev. Bennet 
Tyler, Maine, were appointed Directors. 
Samuel J. Hitcheock, Esq. Secretary. 
Hon. Simeon Baldwin, Treasurer. 

President Day gave an account of the 
funds of the College, with the means 
and resources for the support of its in- 
structers, the necessity of further col- 
lege buildings, of additions to the lib- 
rary, and of new professorships. Mr. 
Wyllis Warner, the agent for the col- 
leve, also stated the measures that had 
been taken since the last meeting, and 
still in progress, for the purpose of re- 
lieving the present necessities of the 
Institution, by raising at least $100,000. 
A resolution was then passed by which 
the members of the society approved of 
the object, and pledged their influence 
to forward it so far as in their power. 
A subscription was immediately open- 
ed, and on the 15th, about $30,000, had 
been subscribed. 

The annual Commencement, and the 
exhibition of the graduating class, took 
place on the 4th. Eighty members 
were admitted to the degree of A. B. 
Forty-one young gentlemen, Alumni of 
the « Yollege, received the degree of 
Master of Arts. Twenty-two, Alumni 
of the Medical Institution of Yale Col- 
lege, received the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine ; and six, the honorary de- 
gree of M. D. on the recommendation 
of the Medical Convention of Con- 
necticut. Dr. Timothy P. Beers, of 
New-Haven, was appointed a Professor 
in the Medical Department of Yale Col- 
lege. Theodore Dwight Woolsey, of 
New-York, was appointed Professor of 
the Greek Language and Literature. 

The Commencementin Yale College 
is hereafter to be held on the third 
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Wednesday of August, annually, in- 
stead of the second Wednesday of Sep- 
tember, as hitherto. 

It is mentioned as an interesting fact, 
that eight of the twelve surviving mem- 
bers of the class of 1771, among whom 
was Chancellor Kent, dined at the 
house of their classmate, Judge Bald- 
win. A classinate of Dr. N. Webster, 
who graduated in 1772, proposed to him 
to walk up to the Judge's, and call up- 
on their Freshmen. 

The valuable historical paintings of 
Col. Trumbull, are to be transferred to 
the College, on the condition of a small 
annuity. The donation was considered 
of a very liberal character, on the part 
of the distinguished artist. 

Mippiesury Coiiece, Middlebury, 


Vt. This institution is said to be ina 
very flourishing condition, and the num- 
ber of students is increasing. The 


commencement exercises took place on 
the 24th of August. The Baccalaure- 
ate degree was conferred upon fifteen 
graduates, and that of Master of Arts 


on thirteen. The honorary degree of 
A. M. was conferred upon the Rey. 


Joel Byington, of Chazy, N. Y.; Hon. 
Derastus Worcester, of Middlebury, and 
Pierpoint Isham, Esq. of Bennington ; 
and the degree of LL. D. upon J. Bi- 
chusteth Williams, Esq. oi Shrewsbury, 
England ; and on Professor James L. 
Kingsley, of Yale College. The lit- 
erary exercises consisted of an ora- 
tion before the Beneficent Society, and 
orations and a poem before the Philoma- 
thesian Society. 

Mirirary Acapremy, Norwich, Vt. 
The eleventh anniversary of the Amer- 
ican, Literary, Scientific and Military 
Academy, was celebrated on the 5th of 
September. The exercise consisted, 
besides the usual devotional services, of 
an address upon the subject of Educa- 
tion, by W.'T. H. Seymour, of Hart- 
ford, Ct. Mr. Seymour was followed 
by Capt. Partridge, the Principal of the 
institution, who was listened to, with 
the greatest pleasure and attention, upon 
the same subject. After stating the 
great objects ‘of education, and estab- 
lishing the principle, that every nation 
or community should have a system of 
education, suited to the genius and 
character of its institutions, and calcu- 
lated to meet the wants and supply the 
demands of its citizens,—he applied 
this principle to our own country.— 
When speaking of education, as gen- 
erally conducted in the United States, 
Capt. P. illustrated in the strongest and 
most conclusive manner, the necessity 
of its being rendered of still greater 
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practical utility to all ranks of our com- 
munity. He conceived that by min- 
glinga due degree of military knowl- 
edge in the education of the American 
youth, we should render frequent Militia 
trainings and standing armies unneces- 
sary, while, at the same time, we should 
exhibit to surrounding nations the fact, 
that in peace we are prepared for war ; 
“that insult will be dangerous, and in- 
vasion impossible.’’ Capt. P. demon- 
strated the correctness of his views upon 
the various topics he brought forward by 
frequent and conclusive facts drawn 
from the history of other times. 
Hamitton Cotiece, Clinton, N. Y. 
The annual commencement of this In- 
stitution took place on Wednesday, the 
7th September. The class that gradu- 
ated was small. The decree of A. B. 
was conferred on nine gentlemen ; the 
degree of A. M. was conferred on 
eleven gentlemen, graduates of the col- 
lege ; the honorary degree of A. M. 
was conferred on three or four gentle- 
men ; the degree of D. D. was confer- 
red on the Rev. Timothy M. Cooley, of 


Miscellanics. 


Granville, Mass. Seventeen young 
gentlemen were examined for admis- 
sion, the day previous. 

Krsyon Cortece, Gambier, | Ohio. 
The agents of Kenyon College are 
now designing to make an application 
to the friends of learning in behalf of 
that Institution. The object of this 
Institution is to afford the advantage of 
a liberal education on the lowest possi- 
ble terms. The expenses now desig- 


nated, are as follows :—Collegiate De- 
partment, per year, $70—Academic, 
60—Theological, 50. This sum in- 


cludes every expense except books and 
clothing. The Institution has elicited 
a very general and lively interest, and 
promises to become extensively useful 
to the western states, and the country 
in general. The buildings are yet, 
however, very incomplete, and inade- 
quate to the accommodation of the 
numerous and pressing applicants for 
admission. For the accomplishment of 
its benevolent and noble purposes, the 
{nstitution yet rests upon the patronage 
of the community. 


MISCELLANIES. 


SavaGces, &c. Capt. Morrell, of the 
Antarctic, lately arrived in New-York, 
with two savages, taken from an island 
discovered by him in the Southern 
Ocean, and named*Mussacre Island, 
from the fact that thirteen of his crew 
were killed by the natives. The fol- 
low ing letter from Dr. Pascalis, of New- 
York, to the editors of the Evening 
Post, contains an interesting account 
of the cannibals, and the voyage of 
Captain Morrell. i 

* Of these antipodean human beings 
we doubt not but their natural descent 
is from the African race, perhaps very 
anciently transplanted into the bounda- 
ries of the Pacific Ocean, or at least, to 
the land of New Guinea. We have 
long ago assigned the characteristic and 
exclusive attributes of the black race ; 
the first is their color, the second the 
crisped hair, and the third the insertion 
of the leg nearly into the middle of the 
foot, which is thereby flat and supports 
the body better on sandy grounds, than 
if it was arched as in our own forms; 
and consequently leaves behind a much 
protruding heel, a mal-conformation 


never to be seen in the white races 


The black color of the skin results froim 
a carbonaceous deposite upon the mu- 
coustissue under the cuticle. This de- 
posite is thus made on the skin as a non- 
conductor of the heat of the tropical 
and equatorial regions which, above one 
hundred degrees, could not long pre- 
serve life or prevent the decomposition 
of the circulating fluids. This deposite 
is made for other human races in the 
organs of respiration, and is immediate- 
ly elicited by expiration, as a carbonic 
acid gas! Hence it is a fact that the 
breath of the black is not so offensive as 
that of the white, while their cutaneous 
emanations are particularly foetid and 
sometimes intolerable to our senses. 
The black pigment of the negroes can 
be erased from their skin by wounds, 
by ulcers, by blisters, and cannot after- 
wards be restored. The present savages, 
however, are not so intensely black as 
our Atlantic black races, the unmixed 
generations of which among us, makes 
them, in the course of time, clearer by 
paler and lighter shades than their ori- 
ginal color. As for the crisped hair of 
our Visiters, it is unquestionably an en- 
trreand genuine characteristic, especial- 
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The older 


ly in these two savages. 
body of the two has teeth very regular 
and sound, and a muscular form, of re- 
markable perfection and portly aspect. 
By these, as much as by his numerous 


tatooings on the limbs, chest, and 
shoulders, by his various ornaments on 
the arm, wrist and ears, of rings of 
bones, shells and metals, he most pro- 
bably appertains to a commanding rank 
and authority among his natives. 

Besides the numerous objects of 
curiosity which Captain Morrell has 
imported with his war prisoners, taken 
up in the watery grave, implements of 
war, offensive and defensive weapons, 
axes, daggers, arrows, armor or cuiras- 
ses curiously wrought with vegetable 
materials, we have paid particular at- 
tention to an object of natural history, 
rarely to be seen, and which was many 
years ago deposited in Scudder’s Ameri- 
can Museum. Itis that mollusea from the 
India Seas, which is known in com- 
merce by the French name bouche de 
mer (a nice morsel from the sea.) If I 
am not much mistaken, the celebrated 
Cuvier calls it Gasteropeda pulmonifera. 
It is abundantly gathered on the coasts 
of the Pacific Islands, and gathered 
especially for the Chinese market, 
where this comestible commands a 
great price, perhaps as much as_ their 
inuch talked of bird’s nests, which pro- 
bably are wholly made up of the gela- 
tinous matter picked up by them from 
the body of these molluseas. They 
have no shell, no legs, nor any promi- 
nent part dhsorbing and an 
excretory, organs ; but by 
their elastic rings like caterpillars or 
worms, they creep in shallow waters, in 
which, when low, they can be seen by 
a kind of swallow, the sharp bill of 
which, inserted in the soft animal, 
draws a gummy and filamentous sub- 
stance, which, by drying, can be 
yrought into the solid walls of their 
Hence the name of gasteropeda 
pulmonifera. This mollusea is oblong, 
from three to four and five inches long, 
roundish, and from two to three inches 
thick. By drying, they grow very hard, 
and remain incorruptible, when again 
they may be softened and dressed for 
eating. We are indebted to Captain 
Morrell for two large Bouche de mer of 
which we think to be able to make a 
deliehtful dish. 

We could not pass over the subject 
of the natives of Massacre Island, 
without noticing the persevering cour- 
age and presence of mind of Captain 
Morrell, through so long and disastrous 

nenterprize, from which he escaped 


except an 


Opposite 


nest. 
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at least with honor and with the spoils 
of the'enemy. He went from the Cape 
de Verd Islands to the Zealands ; 
thence to Manilla, recognizing many 
known or unknown groups of islands— 
thence to the Feyjoo group, much visit- 
ed by Americans for Tortoise, Bouche 
le mer and Sandal wood. He made no 
cargo yet, but he surveyed an immense 
tract of the Pacific again—saw new 
islands and savages, until he discovered 
a remarkable group of groups, encircled 
by reefs of rocks and shoals of about 
two hundred miles circumference, 
which presented to him but three safe 
avenues into it, and therein are the 
Massacre Islands. 

Of his third visit;to Manilla, to take 
reinforcements and avenge the disas- 
ters which he had suffered among this 
inhospitable people, of the loss of thir- 
teen men, after whichhe purchased the 
whole island from the chiefs, after his 
more successful expedition to Massacre 
Island, and his capture of two men 
whom he saved from drowning, with 
an incomplete cargo, we have nothing 
more to observe. except his patient for- 
titude of wading through great dangers, 
in the pursuit of wealth with that of 
humanity and of general utility. 

The individuals are "from *, different 
islands, and unable to hold any com- 
munications with each other. The 
New-York Courier says—* Whilst in 
a plain, almost unfurnished room at 
Tammany Hall, these men evineed 
signs of great timidity. When remoy- 
ed to the Museum, they were evidently 
more alarmed. The wax figures"there, 
seemed particularly to have inspired 
them with apprehensions ; and it is 
believed they had imbibed an idea, that 
they themselves would be converted in- 
to wax. The proprietor of the Museum 
endeavored by every means in his pow- 
er, to remove their fears. He melted 
wax and painted it in their presence, 
but itseems to have produced but little 
effect. In the course of Tuesday, a 
uniform company passed by, and some 
of the members came into the Museum. 
On seeing them and their muskets, the 
younger savage endeavored to seize his 
war club, and shewed, either a deter- 
nation to fight. or die like a warrior. 
Though pacitied, his fears remained, for 
on Wednesday morning he escaped from 
the house of Captain Morrell, at an 
early hour Before the family were 
up, he went down stairs into the kitch- 
en, from thence into the yard, and leaped 
over the fence. 

fle was discovered at Greenwich, af- 
ter wandering about the city severai days 
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Serr-Decapiration. We find the 
following curious anecdote in Natural 
History, in Mr. Featherstonhaugh’s 
Journal of Geology, and Natural Sci- 
ence, communicated by a gentleman 
who has great experience in apiaries. 

A large humble-bee, strayed near to 
one of his hives, and alighted near the 
entrance. Instantly he was attacked 
by great numbers of bees. One of them 
seeking a favorable opportunity of 
lodging his sting under one of the rings 
of the humble-bee made a fierce blow ; 
but the sting striking upon the hard and 
bright corslet, glanced off; and as it is 
the habit of the bee in the act of strik- 
ing, to bend the head towards the tail, 
the sting, upon this occasion, entered 
deeply into its own head. After many 
powerful exertions to extricate it, at 
length the entire head came off, and 
remained attached to the tail. The in- 
sect now gravely with its feelers, began 
to paw about his neck, as if to examine 
the nature of the accident which had 
occurred to it, spinning round, and feel- 
ing, and then stopping for a while. In 
about twenty minutes the insect was 
exhausted and died. 





Notices. 


“*N. K. System or ARRANGEMENT.” 
From the same work we extract the fol- 
lowing.—** A naturalist, travelling in 
the interior of Pennsylvania, stopped at 
a very neat, clean tavern, and was 
agreeably surprised to find the chimney 
pieces, cupboards, &c. crowded with 
specimens of minerals, and fossils, each 
of them having a label with N. K. on 
it. Puzzled by these letters, he sought 
for information of a smart-looking wo- 
man, who was the landlady. She in- 
formed him that her nephew, who was 
gone to Kentucky, was the owner of 
these specimens, and that he had pasted 
some long names upon them, he had 
learned from the doctors in Philadelphia; 
but they were so hard to pronounce 
when her neighbors asked her questions 
about them, that she had taken them 
off, and put N. K. upon every one of 
them. The naturalist assenting to all 
this, asked her the meaning of N. K. 
«So you don’t know what the meaning 
of N. K. is?” said she. “ Upon my 
word, I have not the least idea,”’ he re- 
plied. ‘ Well,” said she, ** 1] thought 
the Philadelphians knowed every thing ; 
however if you don’t know, I'll tell you ; 
N. K. means * Nayterul Kurossitys.’”’ 


. DEATHS, 


AND OBITUARY NOTICES OF 

In Portland, Me. Mr. Aaron CHAMBERLIN, Aa 
revolutionary pensioner, aged 79 years; Mr. 
WiciraMm Hanse, a revolutionary patriot, aged 
76 vears, 

In Waldoboro’, Me. Hon. Bensamin Brown 
formerly member in Congress from 
District. 

In Augusta, Me. Mrs. Mary Tappan, widow 
of the late Rev. David Tappan, D. D. Professor 
of Divinity in Harvard College, aged 72. 

In Parsonstield, Me. Major Samuev Pease, a 
revolutionary soldier, aged 77. 

In Hollis, N. H. Rev. Simon Locke, aged 79. 

In Greenland, N. H. Col. Georce Weeks, 
aged 71. 

tn Somersworth, N. H. the wife of Mr. James 
Roberts, aged 94. 

In Thetford, Vt. Dea. 
the 72d year of his age. 
lution. 

In Boston, Mr. Bernarpv Firzpatricsk, aged 
O97, President of the Charitable trish Society. 

Capt. Francis Green, aged 81, an officer of 
the Revoliittionary Army. 

In Hingham, Ms. Mr. JonatHan THaxTer, 
aged 99, 

In Newburyport, Ms. Hon. Wa. Srepman, 
formerly of Lancaster, Ms. aged 66. For a 
number of years he held a highly respectable 
rank, andenjoyed an extensive practice at the 


’ 
Lincoln 


Levi Lawrence, in 
A soldier of the revo- 


PERSONS LATELY DECEASED. 
bar of the County of Worcester. He repre 
sented, first the place of his residence in the 


General Court of the State, and afterwards 
Worcester North District in Congress, for five 
successive years. He was subsequently, for 
several years, Clerk of the Supreme Judicial 
Court in Worcester. 

In Worcester, Ms. Dea. Moses L. Morse, 
aged 50, A man of great mechanical ingenuity, 
to whom the country is indebted for several 
useful inventions. He was the projector and 
principal manager of the extensive cutlery es 
tablishment in that town, which is believed to 
be the first of the kind in the United States. 

In Hadley, Ms. Mr. Sern Cvark, aged 88, a 
revolutionary pensioner. 

In Springfield, Ms. JonatHan Dwicut, Esq. 
aged 8. He was born in Halifax, N. 8. in 
June, 1743. He was the oldest man in that 
town, and the patriarch of an extensive family. 

In New-York, Dr. Samuect L. Mirecuine, 
aged 6¢. The New-York Commercial Adverti- 
ser says—He was aman who with wonderful 
faculty of retention, and untiring industry, had 
accumulated more Knowledge as to facts, books 
and natural history, than most men, however 
celebrated, of this, or any other age. There 
were few subjects on which he could not fur 
nish such information as would lead the inquir 
er aright in his researches. He enlarged the 























Obituary Notices. 


boundaries of discovery in natural science, and 
stimulated and assisted all who were pursuing 
the same objects, Ile was for a great number 
of years professor of various branches in the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, and was 
Dean of the Faculty. His labors are dispersed 
in many volumes. Many cabinets are enriched 
by his collections; and there are few philo- 
sophical societies of note in the world, of 
which he was not a member. He was elected 
to the assembly of this state soon after the rev- 
olution, and was afterwards a Senator in Con 

gress, and the colleague of De Witt Clinton. 
His acquaintance with history, and with civil 
and international law, was extensive and ac 

curate. ‘There was amiable simplicity in his 
character, connected with a consciousness of 
his own acquisitions, which was confounded 
with vuigar vanity only by the vulgar mind. 
He did much to promote the cause of science ; 
and science must regret his loss. He was bur 

ied with many marks of public respect. 

In Elizabethtown, New-Jersey, on the 7th of 
September, Capt. Cyrus De Hart, of the army 
of the Revolution, in the 7th year of bis age. 
He entered the service in 1775, at an early age, 
as an ensign in the first New-Jersey Regiment, 
and continued it to the end of the war, during 
which time he served in the first campaign in 
Canada—was engaged in the battles of the 
Short Hills, Springfield, Monmouth, Brandy 
wine, and Germantown. He was also with 
General Sullivan in his expedition against the 
Indians, and with General Lafayette in his 
campaign against Lord Cornwallis in Virginia, 
and at the siege of York, which terminated the 
contest. 

In Wilkesbarre, Pa. George Dennison, Esq. 
in the 42d year of his age. As soon as he had 
emerged from his minority he was appointed 
Register and Recorder of the county—which 
offices he held until called to a seat in the state 
legislature—trom which he was selected to rep 
resent the District in the Congress of the United 
States for four years in succession.  Atter a 
recess of a short period, he was again elected 
to the Assembly, and continued a member 
until his death. 

At Bethlehem, Pa. Hon. Wittram Jones, 
Jate collector of the port of Philadelphia, and 
formerly Secretary of the Navy. 

At Union Theological Seminary, Prince Ed 
ward County, Virginia, September 3d, Rev. 
Joun H. Rice, D. D., President of that institu 
tion, and well known throughout the country 
as a scholar and a divine. He was born on the 
2Qeth of November, 1777, and was consequently 
4 vears of age. 

In Kanawha county, Virginia, Capt. Samu et 
W asHINGTON, a nephew and one of the legatees 
of Gen. George Washington, aged about 60, 

In Charleston, S.C. Joun Rorerrson, Esq. 
aged 69, for many years Navy Agent on that 
station. 

Near Louisville, Ken, Major Asner Fievn, 
aged 71. He was one of the earliest adventur 
ers to Kentucky, and at the time he landed at 
Louisville, the population of the State did not, 
perhaps, exceed 500; but he lived to see that 
small number augment to 600,000, and a city of 
12,000 on the ground then occupied by an incon 
siderable fort, surrounded by an impervious 
canebrake. 

In Butler county, Ohio, Hon. James Surevps, 
a member of the last Congress. 
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At St. Louis, Mo. Seevcer Perris, aged 
about 86, member of Congress from that state. 
He fell in a duel with Major Thonims Biddle, on 
the %th of August. 

Also, Major Tuomas Brpopve, aged 41.0 Dur 
ing the last war, Major Biddle was an officer in 
the army, and served as Captain of the artillery 
during the severe campaigns of Isls and isia, 
on the northern frontiers. He was ina regi 
ment under the command of Gen, Scott, and 
acted a distinguished part at the capture of Fort 
George. At the commencement of the battle 
of Chippeway, a picket guard under the com 
mand of another officer had been routed and 
were running away, When they were rallied 
and led back to their post by Capt. Biddle, ina 
way which elicited the marked applause of the 
Commanding General. At the battle of Lun 
dy’s Lane, one of the most murderous coutlicts 
of modern times, he particularly distinguished 
himself, by bringing off the field the only piece 
of the enemy’s artillery which was retained by 
the Americans, as a trophy of the hard fought 
battle. The identical piece is now, we believe, 
preserved at Washington, bearing an appropri 
ate inscription commemorative of the gallant 
rv of its captor. At the siege of Fort Erie, and 
during the inemorable period of gloom and des 
pondency, Capt. Biddle rendered himself as 
conspicuous for his persevering firmness and 
fortitude while shut up in the fortress and sur 
rounded by a numerous and exasperated foe, as 
he had tormerly done for his active and ener 
getic courage. His companions in arms still re 
member, and delight to commemorate, the 
efliciency of his services at that eritical period. 
After the conclusion of peace, Capt. Biddle 
was breveted with the rank of Major, which 
rank he held, together with the office of Pay 
master in the United States Army, at the time 
of his decease. Major Biddle removed to St. 
Louis many years since, and has ever been con 
sidered one of its most active, intelligent and 
enterprising citizens. Prompt and decided in 
his conclusions, and justly relying on the con 
Victions of his own judgement, if he sometimes 
erred, it was the lot of humanity ; and few men 
could lay claim to more originality of character 
and vigor of intellect than he. "To his honor as 
a soldier and his fidelity as a friend, his numer 
ous surviving acquaintances can testify ; and 
to his devotion as a husband, the sorrows of a 
heart-broken widow bear melancholy evidence. 

In Jackson County, Michigan, Noan Sea 
Man, aged 100 years,4 weeks. He was born in 
Swansey, Mass. and until his 97th year, his 
health was but little constitutionally impaired. 
At that time an attack of the ague made him 
considerably deaf, and his other infirmities 
seemed to have originated more from that, than 
exclusive old age. Until then, his memory was 
retentive, and even till a short time before his 
illness, he referred to the prominent events that 
had fallen under his observation with much 
clearness. Eleven months before his dissolu 
tion, he emigrated to Michigan, a distance of 
500 miles from his residence, and was much 
pleased with the idea of becoming in his ad 
vanced years one of the pioneers of improve- 
ment in the West. His wife died six years 
since, aged 90 years. His eldest brother who 
died at Rehoboth, Mass. aged 104 years and 7 
months, was a preacher of the gospel, and oc 
cupied the pulpit until he had completed his 
hundredth year. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


WORKS IN PRESS. 

Munroe & Francis, Boston, have in press,— 
The American Gir?s Book, or Occupations for 
Vinay Hours. By Miss Leslie, author of the 
* Young Americans,” “* Mirror,’ “* Stories for 
Emma,’ &e. * The sports of children satisty 
the child.” With New Hlustrations expressty 
for the work, designed by the Author, and en 
graved by Anderson.—Paul Pry’s Letters from 
f,ondon to his brother in Boston, giving inter 
esting descriptions of the English Metropolis.— 
Paul Pry’s Letters from England to his Brother 
Edward, relating bis travels through the British 
Istes.—The Cook’s Own Book : a complete 
Culinary Encyclopedia ; comprehending all the 
receipts for cooking meats, fish, and fowl, and 
for composing every eminent kind of soup, 
pastry, preserves, and essences, that have been 
published or invented during the last twenty 
years ; particularly those in the “ Cook’s Ora 
cle,” “ Cook’s Dictionary,’ and other systems 
of domestic economy : with numerous original 


receipts, directions for carving, &e. &e. By an 
American Housekeeper. The whole alpha 
betically arranged.—Hints to Infant School 


Teachers, in diseoursing upon the Texts of 
Scripture hung round their rooms. By the 
Author of Bible Stories.—Cards of Boston, 
comprising a variety of tacts and descriptions 
relative to that city in past and present times ; 
so arranged as to form an instructive and 
amusing game for young people. By Miss 
Leslie. 

F. Jenks, Boston, has in press—The Life of 


Samuel Johnson, LL. D. including a Journal of 


a ‘Tour to the Hebrides. By James Boswell, 
Esq A New Edition, with numerous Addi 
tions and Notes, by John Wilson Croker, LL. 
D., FL RLS. Also, with Notes, &e. by Walter 
Scott, by Mackintosh, Sheridan, Malone, 
Beattie, Burney, &¢. &e.—To match the Life, 
Johnson’s Works, complete, to be accurately 
printed from the latest and fullest London edition. 
Burder’s Oriental Customs, applied to the Hlus- 
tration of Scripture. * 

Charles 8. Francis, New-York, and Munroe 
& Francis, Boston—The Principles of Mid 
wifery ; including the Diseases of Women and 
Children. By John Burns, GC. M. 
Surgery in Glasgow. From the seventh Lon 
don edition, enlarged, with improvements and 
notes by ‘T. C. James, M.D. of the Pennsyl 
vania University. 


WORKS PUBLISITED. 

Munroe & Francis, Boston, have just pub 
lished—New Editions of The Polite Present, or 
Mannal of Good Manners ; a book for Boys.— 
Private Hours, by the Author of & Conversa 
tions on Common Things.”’—The Child’s Own 
Book, or Spelling and Reading, illustrated by 
numerous Figures.x—The Knapsack, by Miss 
Edgeworth.—Orphan Henry, or the Sure Road 
to Wealth and Happiness. By Elizabeth Anne 
Smythe.—Short Stories, written by a Lady to 
amuse a Young Friend.—The Boston Picture 
Jjooks, or 12 Presents for Infants.—Complete 
Sets of Lessons on Cards for Infant Schools, 
consisting of 100 Lessons of every variety, on 
50 Boards.—A Treatise on Perspective, No. 1. 
{The whole work will be in five or six num 
bers, and erbrace an explanation of the prin 
ciples and’ manner of drawing objects, the 
constructive lines of which are in every possi 
ble direction with respect to the perspective 
plane. Shadows thrown by the sun and by a 
candle. Reflections from the surface of water, 
of objects at different heights and distances 
from the water ; and practical observations. | 
Price 37 cents a number 


Professor of 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
Carey & Lea, Philad., have recently publish 

ed—Lessons on Things intended to improve 
Children inthe practice of Observation, Re 
flection, and Descriptions on the System of Pes 
talozzi. Edited by John Frost, A. M. 1 vol. 
Isimo.—Elements of Physies, or Natural Philo 
sophy, General and Medical, explained inde 
pendently of ‘Technical mathematics, and con 
taining New Disquisitions and Practical Sug 
gestions. By Neil Arnott, M. DD. Second 
American from the fourth London edition, 
with additions, by Isaac Hays, M. D.—A com 
plete Treatise on the Genders of French Nouns, 
by A. Bolman.—A Book of the French Verbs, 
wherein the model Verbs, and several of the 
most difficult are congregated affirmatively, 
negatively, interrogatively, and negatively and 
interrogatively, With numerous notes and direc 
tions, to whieh is added, a complete List of all 
the Irregular Verb By A. Bolmar.—An Fs 
say upon the Natur 








and Sources of the Mala 
ria, or Noxious Miasma, by Charles Caldwell, 
M. D.—Broussals on Chronic Inflammations. 
Translated from the French, in 2 vols.—By the 
same Author, A Treatise on Physiology, ap 
plied to Pathology. ‘Translated by John Bell, 
M.D. and R. La Roche, M. D. third edition, 
with additions.—Chemical Manipulation. In 
struction to Students on the Methods of Per 
forming Experiments of Demonstration or Re 
search, with accuracy and success. by Mi 
chael Faraday, F.R.S. First American from the 
second London edition, with additions by J. 
K. Mitchell, M. 2).—American Dispensatory, 
eighth Edition, improved and greatly enlarged. 
By John Redman Coxe, M. D. Professor of 
Materia Medica and Pharmacy in the Univer 
sity of Pennsylvania. In | vol. svo.—Dewees 
on the Diseases. Third edition, with additions. 
In evo.—The American Journal of the Medical 
Sciences, No. XVI. for August, 1831.—Gibson’s 
Surgery, third edition improved and enlarged, 
2 vols. evo.—The Anatomy, Physiology, and 
Diseases of the Teeth. By Thomas Bell, F. 
R.8., FLL. 8. &e. In vol. &vo. with plates, 
second American edition.—Parsons on Ana 
tomical Preparations, Sve. with plates.—Eney 
clopedia Americana, Vol. 7th ; a Popular Die 
tionary of Arts, Sciences, Literature, History, 








and Politics ; brought down to the Present 
Time, and ineluding copious Collection of 
Articles in American Biography. On the basis 
of the Seventh Edition of the German Con 
versations Lexicon. Edited by Dr. Francis 
Leiber, assisted by Edward Wigglesworth, 
Esq. This work will be completed in twelve 


large octavo volumes, price two dollars anda 
halteach, strongly bound in cloth.—tntroduc 
tion to the Study of the Greek Classic Poets, 
for the use of Young Persons at Schoot or Col 


lege, Contents of Part [. General Introduce 
tion ; Homeric Questions ; Life of Homer ; 
Iliad ; Odyssey ; Margites ; Batrachomyoma 
chia Hymns ; Hesiod—by Henry Nelson 


Coleridge.—The American Quarterly Review, 
No. 19—Geographia Classica ; a Sketch of An 
cient Geography, for the use of Schools. In 
®vo.—Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Library, vol. 6, 
being the 2d vol. of Sir James Mackintosh’s 
History of England, 12mo.—The Atlantic 
Souvenir, for 1832, with numerous plates by 
the first artists.— Autobiography of Sir Walter 
Scott, being the 3d vol. of the Cabinet History. 
—Memvirs of Sebastian Cabot, by an Ameri 
can, in 1 vol. 8vo.—History of France by Eyre 
Evan Crome, vols. l and 2, being the 7th and 
ath vols. of Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia.— 
Lardner’s Mechanics, being the (th vol. of 
Lardner’s Cabinet Cy elopardia 

















